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MORE THAN 


122,000 
CARS 


ARE EQUIPPED 
WITH eee 


AD), MORE SERVICE FROM 


Chilled 
Car Wheels 


MM... WORK . . . in terms of greater ton 
mileage—that’s the true yardstick of the 
extra measure of service you now get from 
Chilled Car Wheels. Figured that way, your 
wheel dollar rolls a lot farther today than it 
did ten years ago. 


Let’s look at the record. Back in 1938, Chilled 
Car Wheels removed from regular railroad 
cars showed an average of 410,000 gross ton 
miles of service. In 1948, however, wheels 
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removed were delivering an average of 580,000 
g.t.m.—an increase of 42% in service 


America’s railroads are working harder than 
ever these days . .. in stepped-up train 
speeds; in greater car loadings. And Chilled 
Car Wheels are measuring up to these extra 
demands with plenty to spare. For example: 
Average g.t.m. per wheel per year during 
1930-1939 were 47,900 compared with 95,600 
for 1942-1948—double the earlier average. 


But that’s not all. Looking ahead, you can 
safely expect even better performance from 
Chilled Car Wheels. Remember, wheels re- 
moved in 1948 were wheels cast in 1942, based 
on average age in years. We members of 
AMCCW have made some big improvements 
since then . . . in manufacturing methods... 
in testing and inspection. They all point the 
way to still greater service records from 
Chilled Car Wheels. 





AVERAGE GROSS TON MILES OF SERVICE PERFORMED 
BY CHILLED CAR WHEELS REMOVED FROM REGULAR 
RAILROAD CARS IN EACH OF THE PAST 12 YEARS. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 
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The Norfolk and Western was one of the first rail- 
roads to concentrate control at division headquarters 
with “Union” C.T.C. Latest installation is on the 96- 
mile, single-track section of line between Clare, Ohio 
and Vera where unfavorable grades and curves, plus 
heavy traffic, presented serious operating problems. 
With power switches and signals operated from the 
C.T.C. machine, trains do not stop to enter or leave 
sidings. And the first train to arrive for a meet takes 


siding—regardless of class. This results : > ' 

in substantial time savings, especially ZA &: 

where a passenger train is directed os 
e S 


through the siding while the opposing 
freight holds the main. . . and with 
little or no delay to the passenger train. 

And, with control concentrated at division | » : 
headquarters, the N&W is able to obtain max- PL 
imum advantages of C.T.C.... eliminating conges- \ 
tion, securing on-time performance, increased track : 
capacity, and lowered operating costs. 


Union Swircn & Siena Company 


Sy 





INVESTIGATION OR INQUEST? The announcement, reported 
in this week’s News pages, that a Senate subcommittee is 
going to undertake a thorough investigation of the nation’s 
transportation situation,» can be good news—provided the 
investigators observe a few simple essentials which are 
plainly set forth in our leading editorial. But if the in- 
vestigators permit the record to be loaded with verbose ir- 
relevancies, by those who are more interested in concealing 
than in revealing the true facts, then the investigation is 
more likely to resemble an autopsy on the lifeless body 
of private enterprise in transportation—with similar inquests 
into the death of private enterprise in many other businesses 
sure to follow. 





MORE REVENUE; FEWER CLAIMS: A new type of freight car 
for bulk loading of flour and other fine-grain commodities 
—which is expected to double normal revenue loading and 
virtually eliminate loss and damage claims—is in test service 
between Toledo and Atlanta. The car, designed by the 
National Fitch Corporation, is described on page 40. 





“SELLING” SAFETY: The fact that safety must be “sold” 
to employees was one of many important aspects of the 
over-all railroad safety problem developed at the A.A.R. 
Safety Section’s 29th annual meeting, held last week at 
St. Paul, Minn. An account of the meeting, with excerpts 
from addresses and committee reports, begins on page 41. 





WHERE TO PUT IT? Storage space rather than car supply 
is the chief problem in connection with movement of this 
year’s bumper winter wheat crop, according to Arthur 
H. Gass, chairman of the A.A.R.’s Car Service Division. 
This and other observations in Mr. Gass’ latest monthly re- 
view of the “National Transportation Situation” are sum- 
marized in the News columns. 





GOOD THINGS OFTEN COME IN SMALL PACKAGES: For 
obvious reasons, facilities for efficient and economical main- 
tenance and repair of Diesel-electric locomotives are be- 
coming increasingly important on many American rail- 
roads. Effective evidence that such facilities, when neces- 
sary, can be relatively modest, both in cost and size, is 
furnished by the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton’s new Diesel 
shops at Flatrock, Mich. The illustrated description of this 
facility, which starts on page 36, shows that it contains 
practically all the design features found in much larger 
shops, and a number of new features as well. 





CANADIAN TRANSPORT STUDY: Canada, like the United 
States, has a transportation problem—created in large 
measure, like our own, by politics, sectional rivalries, and 
subsidies to uneconomic transport agencies. The whole situa- 
tion is now under consideration by a royal commission, 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 
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to which the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National have 
submitted outline briefs of their respective positions. Be- 
cause the general Canadian problem is so similar to that 
in this country, and because the two outlines contain some 
pretty sound reasoning on transport economics in general, 
they are reported in some detail in our News section. 





THE EMPLOYEE’S PART IN COST CONTROL: True cost con- 
trol in the railroad industry doesn’t stop with high-level 
management—it goes all the way down the line to the 
shop mechanic and the section hand. Management’s great- 
est responsibility, therefore, is to make the individual work- 
er realize the extent to which his own welfare depends on 
controlled costs and high production standards. This point 
was developed in a recent address, abstracted on pages 
47-48, to the New England Railroad Club by C. I. Clugh, 
Altoona works manager of the Pennsylvania. 





DIESEL TRAINS FOR COLOMBIA: An illustrated feature 
article starting on page 32 describes a. three-car Diesel- 
powered train recently completed by the Davenport-Besler 


Corporation for the National Railways of Colombia. 





GOOD CASE FOR MECHANIZATION: When mechanization 
of freighthouse platform operations—plus modern communi- 
cations—can eliminate congestion, speed service, and reduce 
costs, the case for such mechanization is pretty strong. The 
Santa Fe has accomplished all of those objectives at Kansas 
City, Mo. How they were achieved is related in an illustrated 
article beginning on page 44. 





ANOTHER FRONT: That indefatigable persecutor of the 
railroad industry, the Department of Justice, opened a new 
front last week in its war with the railroads, with the North- 
ern Pacific as its target. The basis of the department’s suit 
against that company is outlined in the News. 


IT’S NOT GOING TO BE A PRIVATE FIGHT: The “repara- 
tions” cases brought against the railroads by the Justice 
Department apparently aren’t proving as politically popu- 
lar as the department evidently hoped they would. Prob- 
ably, too, department attorneys know their “case” is far 
weaker than they try to pretend in their virulent anti- 
railroad press releases. At any rate, the department wanted 
to make the cases a private fight—almost a star-chamber 
proceeding—before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Hence, the commission’s laudable decision, reported in the 
week’s News, to let the various employee brotherhoods, the 
Railroad Security Owners’ Association, and the Transporta- 
tion Association of America intervene in the cases—all on 
the side of the railroads—represents at least a minor set- 
back for the department. 














OVER 37 MILES OF OKONITE UNDERGROUND CABLE 


used in 


COUNTRY’S LARGEST YARD LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEM 


Yardmaster at loudspeaker control panel 
in one of the two communication towers. 


Cable terminal box in base of same 
communication tower, 


Barr Yard Near Chicago 


MODERN COMMUNICATION facilities are an 
outstanding feature of the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
new Barr Yard at Riverdale, Illinois, near 
Chicago. These money-saving facilities include 
a network linking 197 2-way talk-back loud- 
speakers and 50 paging speakers for directing 
switching crews from two communication 
towers; complete telephone and printing tele- 
gtaph service; and an independent inter- 
communicating system between offices in the 
yard. Over thirty-seven miles of Okonite un- 
derground cables were used on this installation 
— 188,000 feet of Okovox-Okoprene Cable 
and 25,000 feet of Okolatex-Okoprene Cable, 
both types steel-tape armored. 

Chief among many reasons for choice of 
Okonite underground cables in railroad instal- 
lations are superior rubber insulation, and 
all-around durability. Okoprene sheaths, for 


example, are chemically resistant to alkalies 
and other corrosive substances encountered in 
direct-burial in ground or cinders, or where 
exposed to sulphuric acid fumes in soft 
coal smoke. Railroad men have found that 
Okoprene — the pioneer neoprene sheath — 
also withstands oil, heat, cold, sunlight, flame 
and weather conditions that hasten destruc- 
tion of fibrous-covered insulated cables. 

When your railroad cable specifications 
include Okonite insulations and protective 
sheaths, you are sure of obtaining long, 
trouble-free circuit life — the only true mea- 
sure of cable economy. For with today’s high 
installation costs, the best cable is your best 
policy. To get detailed information on how 
these cables may fit your needs, we suggest you 
consult your Okonite representative—or write 
to The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


THE BEST CABLE IS YOUR BEST POLICY 
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2-way’ talk-back loudspeaker 
on 8-foot mast in yard. 
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INVESTIGATION OR INQUEST? 


The announcement that a subcommittee of the 
Senate committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce is going to conduct a comprehensive investi- 
gation of the nation’s transportation situation may 
be good news or not—depending on whether the 
investigators will insist that testimony be limited to 
the relatively simple fundamentals or, on the con- 
trary, will permit the record to be burdened with 
verbose irrelevancies designed to conceal the basic 
facts rather than reveal them. The monumental 
confusion of detail and lack of focus upon the real 
issues which characterized the reports of the Co- 
ordinator and of the Board of Investigation and 
Research upon the comparative economy of the 
several forms of transportation should be a solemn 
warning to all future investigators. One more such 
maladroit and intellectually costive inquiry and the 
next one may have to be an autopsy upon private 
enterprise in transportation. 


Must Develop Practical Remedies 


Those responsible for the conduct of the proposed 
investigation can avoid the errors of their unsuccess- 
ful predecessors by the observance of a few simple 
principles, the general tenor of which should be 
somewhat as follows: 

The purpose of the inquiry should be to develop 
practical remedies for present-day problems, and 
not to determine what is metaphysically “fair” or to 


punish today’s corporate management for the short- 
comings of its predecessors. The transportation 
situation which confronts the country is one of 
wasteful duplication of facilities; arbitrary diversion 
of iraffic from the more economical agency to those 
less economical; and the acute danger that the only 
genuine common carrier agency—i.e., the railroads 
—may no longer be able to finance adequate im- 
provements to fixed property from private sources. 

The labored effort to draw a parallel between the 
land grants assigned to some of the pioneer railroads 
and present-day subsidization of operating expenses 
of air lines (by retroactive increases in mail pay- 
ments), and of trucks and barges (by freedom in 
whole or in part from the payment of maintenance- 
of-way expenses), sheds no light on any present-day 
problem. Even if the parallel were accurate, as of 
course it is not, it is not—or should not be—the 
function of practical-minded 1949 legislators to in- 
flict vicarious punishment on the railroad builders 
of a century ago in the persons of their present- 
day successors. 

Instead, it is the duty of the legislators to pro- 
vide a political framework for the transportation 
industry in 1949 which will encourage economy of 
capital rather than its dissipation; which will induce 
traffic to flow in the channels of the greatest economy, 
rather than those of the least; which will preserve 
common carrier service under private financing; 
and which will not deprive the nation of a reliable 
























reserve of transportation capacity in the event of 
a military emergency. Congress will find its hands 
tolerably full if it gives adequate attention to these 
pressing practical problems, without indulging in 
the doubtless pleasurable exercise of debating the 
niceties of corporate ethics of the Truman era com- 
pared to those of the regime of U. S. Grant. 


Reduce or Remove Variation 


The confusion in transportation today arises in- 
evitably from the varying degrees to which self- 
support, regulation and taxation are imposed upon 
the various agencies—hence, it follows that the con- 
fusion can be reduced only if the variations in self- 
support, regulation and taxation are reduced or 
removed altogether. This assertion is susceptible to 
proof, but to anyone familiar with transportation, 
it is so self-evident that argument would be super- 
fluous. It should be the business of a competent 
investigation to adorn the skeleton of the argument 
with the flesh and blood of convincing fact—be- 
cause an intelligent legislative program for trans- 
portation has to be “sold,” not merely to experienced 
transportation people, but to the lay public. Unless 
the case for remedial action is expressed in terms 
carrying conviction to the layman, self-seekers will 
inevitably take advantage of the omission to create 
further confusion .in popular understanding—thus 
making politically hopeless any chance for correc- 
tive legislation. 

For example, it is often plausibly argued that a 
large railroad has more opportunity for monopolistic 
practices than a little truck operator with three or 
four trucks—hence .a difference in the comparative 
degree of regulation as between the two is justified. 
This specious contention neglects to proceed to the 
less obvious but more pertinent conclusion that this 
practice, when taken in the aggregate, results in an 
overregulated railroad industry and an underregu- 
lated trucking industry, to the great disadvantage 
of the former in claiming the share of traffic to 
which—in the public interest—it is economically 
entitled. 

The unwary are likewise asked to believe that 
highways “benefit” the community as well as high- 
way users, and, therefore, should be a charge on 
general taxes and not entirely on the users. Those 
who advance this argument neglect to explain why 
a truckload of steel moving from Pittsburgh to 
Detroit should have a part of its roadway costs paid 
from general taxes while a carload of steel moving 
by rail between the same points has all its roadway 
costs assessed against the shipper. They also neglect 
to explain why the roadway upon which the truck- 
load of steel is moved is not taxed while the roadway 
on which the carload moves is heavily taxed. The 
task of the investigators is not that of seeking justi- 
fication for the status quo in the relationship of the 
several agencies of transportation to each other— 
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but to discover wherein a status quo which is an 
obvious failure needs to be changed. 

The investigators might also profitably , inquire 
how any kind of coordination among the several 
agencies of transportation may be expected to de- 
velop when common ownership of different agencies 
is so vigorously discouraged by legislators and regu- 
lators alike. The beneficial coordination between bus 
and street car service which obtains in most muni- 
cipalities was certainly not brought about by the 
pursuit of any such fatuous policy. 

In regulation or other government interference 
with business enterprise, the safest rule to follow is 
to establish the conditions which would obtain under 
free competition. The excuse for governmental in- 
vasion of some parts of the economy is that, in 
these particular sectors, the ordinary rules of com- 
petitive free enterprise do not operate fully. It 
follows logically, then, that the function of gov- 
ernment interference should be to stimulate the 
conditions of free competition insofar as possible. 
This principle is a particularly important one to 
bear in mind when government provides facilities 
in competition with those of private investors—be- 
cause, if government-owned plant is made available 
at less than cost, the inevitable. tendency must be 
to put the private competitors out of business, re- 
gardless of their superior economy. 

An investigation of transportation which will in- 
sist on tackling practical problems by practical 
means will serve a useful purpose. Any other kind 
would be worse than a waste of time. There is no 
“solution” to the nation’s transportation problem, 
under private enterprise, which does not envision 
the raising of the average price of railroad equities 
to more than 100 on the Dow-Jones average. 





HOW MUCH SUPERVISION? 


Maintenance-of-way labor on the railroads is be- 
coming increasingly expensive. After the 40-hr. week 
goes into effect on September 1, the cost of this 
service will climb into new high territory. The dearer 
a service becomes the greater the care that must be 
exercised in its use to insure that a dollar’s worth 
of value will be obtained for each dollar spent. 

One of the possibilities for increasing the effective- 
ness of maintenance-of-way forces lies in better and 
more intensive supervision of track and bridge and 
building gangs—the kind of supervision that will 
minimize wasted time and make certain that each 
man-hour that goes into a timekeeper’s book is repre- 
sented by its equivalent in human energy actually 
applied to the track or a structure in a manner and 
place calculated to produce the greatest possible 
benefit. This has, of course, always been the ob- 
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jective, but in the past the goal has been sought 
within the limits imposed by a definite ratio of 
supervision to labor. Now it is pertinent to raise 
the question if the time has not come to make 
changes that will produce an increase in this ratio. 

In 1939 the monthly salary of a track super- 
visor was roughly equivalent to the monthly wages 
of 3 1/3 trackmen. Today the pay of the same 
supervisor is equivalent to that of only 214 track- 
men. This means that supervision is relatively much 
more economical now than it was ten years ago. 
What is the meaning of this changed relationship 
in terms of the amount of supervision that should 
be provided? 

One railroad that has made a careful study of 
this problem estimates that the increased amount of 
work performed by the existing force when the 
supervisory staff is augmented by additional road- 
masters, and territories shortened correspondingly, 
would be equivalent to the output of 10 to 20 men 
for each roadmaster added. Based on this relation- 
ship, serious consideration is being given a pro- 
posal for increasing the number of roadmasters by 
about 50 per cent, at the same time shortening 
roadmasters’ territories to permit each of them to 
cover his district in two days. 

It is reasoned that the closer supervision permitted 
by this plan would result in elimination of most of 
the track-patrol work now done by the section 
foreman, while at the same time the roadmaster 
would be able to specify the exact nature and loca- 
tion of the work to be done by his section foreman 
each day. The opinion is that the effect of this in- 
crease in the supervisory staff would compensate 
for one-half the man-hours that will be lost due to 
the 40-hr. week—the other half to be made up by 
increased mechanization and other expedients. 

For any pay schedule for supervisors and labor 
there is an optimum ratio between the number of 
supervisors and the number of workmen. Since re- 
cent and proposed changes in wage scales and work- 
ing hours have profoundly affected existing re- 
lationships the problem of each road is to determine 
what the new optimum ratio is and to take what- 
ever measures are necessary to put it into effect. 





The people of Berlin—even though they have been kept 
going by the magnificent performance of the airlift—have 
known for nearly a year what it means to be without 
trains. .. . For ordinary day-by-day service, where there is 
a big transportation job to be done—and where cost must be 
counted—there is nothing which can take the place of the 
train. .. . This in no way lessens appreciation of what the 
airlift did for the world. It is simply a recognition of the 
fact that while America enjoys and uses every sort of 
transportation—and has work for them all to do—the basic 
and fundamental service—the one whose existence makes 
possible the operations of all the others—is that performed 
by the high-capacity, low-cost railroad freight train. 


—The Railroad Hour, May 23, 1949 
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MONEY IS THE SAME 
IN ANYBODY'S POCKET 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago Car Fore- 
men’s Association a statement was made by A. L. 
Green, Sr., of the Freight Claim Division of the 
Association of American Railroads which can be 
advanced as an excellent reason both for keeping 
existing cars in better repair and for continuing 
to purchase as many new freight cars as can be 
turned out. Mr. Green noted that increased claim 
payments by the railroads on grain and livestock, for 
example, were almost wholly accounted for by the 
large increases in the selling price of these com- 
modities. 

Such an increase in value doubles the incen- 
tive for keeping cars in good repair, not only 
because each individual claim increases proportion- 
ately with the advance in the price of the item, but 
also because many more claims are filed for losses 
which are small by units or by volume. Where 
formerly such losses might have only a small cash 
value, the tremendous increase in the price range, 
particularly of foodstuffs, now makes even small 
unit or volume losses ‘worth the trouble to the 
shipper of filing claims for reimbursement. 

The thought has been advanced in the past that 
quite often expenditures are not made by one de- 
partment of a railroad because none, or too little, 
of the return accrues to the department that makes 
the expenditure. For example, the mechanical de- 
partment may have to make a decision as to whether 
or not $50,000 should be spent improving certain 
features of car maintenance. While such an ex- 
penditure may save that much alone in reducing 
losses to lading, no tangible improvement in 
mechanical department performance is shown to 
offset its expenditure. How many roads have a 
system to show the final result otherwise than as 
an increase of $50,000 in mechanical department 
expenses? How many roads have sufficient liaison 
between departments to credit savings made in one 
department to expenditures made by another de- 
partment? 

Questions of this kind usually have a way of 
working themselves out so that economically justi- 
fiable expenditures are eventually made. But active 
effort toward providing means of evaluating ex- 
penditures of one department in terms of savings 
by a second should expedite a process which is 
unquestionably in the interest of the railroads. 
Where expenditures for any method of improving 
the movement of freight whether by improved cars, 
better locomotives, higher standards of track main- 
tenance, or more effective signaling—bring a return 
which equals or exceeds the cost of the improve- 
ment, there is good reason to assume that the. 
overall benefit will justify the expenditures. 
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DAVENPORT-BESLER BUILDS 
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Cummins-G.E. multiple-unit power plants. are installed in 
36-in. gage equipment—Total of 1,100 hp. required for 


heavy grades—Seating accommodations for 124 passengers 








One of the cars in process of construction in the shop 
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THREE-CAR DIESEL TRAIN FOR COLOMBIA 











The Davenport-Besler Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, 
which now offers a standardized line of lightweight 
multiple-powered passenger equipment for railway 
service, has recently completed construction of its 
first three-car Diesel-driven train, scheduled for de- 
livery to the National Railways of Colombia, South 
America. Equipped with four Cummins-G.E. Diesel- 
electric power plants aggregating 1,100 hp., the train 
is designed to maintain scheduled speeds on grades 
up to 4.6 per cent on the 36-in. narrow-gage line be- 
tween Bogata and Ibaque. Baggage space and buf- 
fet service are available in the lead motor car. The 
train has a total seating capacity of 124 persons and 
total train weight of 183,000 lb. 

Individual cars of this train are 48 ft. 2 in. long 
over the end posts and have a cross section 9 ft. 2 in. 
wide by 12 ft. high, the maximum practicable with 
cars of this length in the tunnels which must be ne- 
gotiated. All three cars are built to the same light- 
weight design using- welded Cor-Ten steel and alumi- 
num construction. The passenger-buffet-baggage motor 
car, with two 275-hp. power plants in opposite corners 
of the car and electric drive to both trucks, has a 
ready-to-run weight of 71,000 lb. The seating capacity 
of this car is 28. 

Each of the two trailing passenger motor cars, with 
a power plant in one corner and electric drive to one 
truck only, weighs 56,000 lb., the seating capacity be- 
ing 48. Each motor car of this train has a control 
station in one end just across the aisle from the 11- 
ft. power plant compartment. Individual cars can be 
operated as single units, or coupled together in any 
combination for operation as a unit train from either 
end without turning. 


Power Equipment and Trucks 

The Cummins Model NHBS engines used on this 
train are supercharged, 6-cylinder, 51%-in. bore, 6-in. 
stroke Diesels, developing 275 hp., at a maximum 
speed of 2,100 r.p.m. The sectional-core radiator is 
roof-mounted. The water capacity is 29 gal. in the 
engine and radiator. Two 24-in. fans, operated at en- 
gine speed, supply air for cooling the radiators. 

Electrical equipment in each of the two power 
plants in the passenger-buffet-baggage motor car con- 
sists of a General Electric GT-569, four-pole, self- 
excited railway generator, direct connected through 
a flexible disk-type coupling to the Diesel engine. The 
generator has a series winding for engine cranking. 
This engine-generator unit is mounted on, a common 
sub-base for easy removal. One GY34B auxiliary gen- 
erator, operating in conjunction with a suitable regu- 
lator, supplies fixed voltage over the full speed range 
of the engine for battery charging and other auxiliary 
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The lighting and seating arrangement of one of the 48- 
passenger units (above) is modern and attractive. Below— 
Diesel-electric power plant and roof-mounted radiator 
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Above—Floor plan of Davenport-Besler three-car Diesel train. Below—Fobricated * ‘swing- -bolster truck with combined coil-elliptic 


spring suspension 








General Dimensions of Each Car in the Three-Car Train 





RN IONS irccccchentnsbeasnincgssmeperecesvipeesesoss 
Wheelbase, truck, ft.-in. ... sh 
Wheelbase, total, ft.-im.  ..............0000 : 35- 
ROE NE, TER, ocasencconeececsincccesene 
Length over end sills, ft.-im.  ....cccceseee 
Width over side sills, f{t.-im. ........sccsesseeees 9. 






































Height, rail to top of roof, ft.-in. ... 12- 0 
Height, rail to top of floor, in... 4161 
Height, rail to center of couplers, in. 24 
SORE IORI. URS Shsssccomniesnvcncssescconen seen 4 


Aisle width, in. 








loads. Two G.E.-747 four-pole d.c. commutating-pole 
railway motors, designed for use with an engine-driven 
generator and operated with full or shunted field, are 
axle hung on each truck of this car. Each passenger 
motor car has one power plant, with two motors 
mounted on the leading truck. 

The trucks are fabricated swing-bolster type with 
hydraulic shock absorbers. The wheels are 33 in. 
rolled steel multi-wear. Axles are of forged steel 
with cast-steel journal boxes and Timken tapered rol- 
ler bearings. Clasp brakes with truck-mounted brake 
cylinders are a feature of the design. 


Body Construction 


The underframe and superstructure frame are of 
rolled- and formed-steel sections. Roof and side sheets 


are of stretcher-leveled steel. The body is of all-welded 
construction. The flooring is seven-ply metal-bonded 
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plywood, covered with battleship linoleum. Interior 
surfaces of the side and roof sheets are coated with 
Dednox to reduce sound conductivity. This also gives 
added insulation along with the Fiberglas mats placed 
between posts which are covered with 1-in. Mason- 
ite. All partitions and bulkheads are of metal-bonded 
plywood. All windows are aluminum single raising 
sash, glazed with 3/16-in. laminated safety glass. Win- 
dow sills are capped with Formica. Window curtains 
are of Pantasote mounted on concealed rollers. Par- 
cel racks are of aluminum and extend 14 in. from 
the wall at a level 5 ft. 9 in. above the floor. Individual 
lights are built into the luggage racks over each seat. 
The car is, heated by engine-water circulating through 
a heating core and air blown through a center ceil- 
ing duct. 

The passenger-buffet-baggage car has a baggage 
compartment surrounding the engine-generator set in 
the forward end, then a compact buffet section, a 28- 
seat passenger compartment, toilet facilities, and an 
entrance doorway across the aisle from the engine- 
generator compartment in the rear ‘end. Each of the 
two passenger motor cars has a vestibule entrance at 
one end only, then a 48-seat passenger compartment 
and toilet, facilities and control station opposite the 
power compartment in the other end of the car. 

All three cars are equipped with Westinghouse 
Schedule SME straight-air brake equipment with auto- 
matic emergency, safety control and sanding features, 
and also with General Electric seven-stage dynamic 
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brake equipment operating in a range of 16 to 50 
m.p.h. 

An Exide 64-volt, 248-ampere hour, 32-cell battery 
is located under each car in a movable rack for ac- 
cessibility in servicing. This furnishes power for light, 
fans and other auxiliaries. 

For each power plant there is a 300-gal. fuel tank 
mounted under the frame, from which an electric- 
driven pump supplies fuel to the engines. A 150-gal. 
water tank mounted under the car supplies water for 
passenger use. 


Maintenance Simplified 


To facilitate maintenance, these motor cars are 
made with all parts interchangeable, including the 
trucks, Diesel engines, generators, air compressors 
and controls. The complete Diesel power plant may 
be removed through the car end and a spare engine 


and generator substituted, so as to avoid tying up the 
car itself more than a few hours. All trucks are in- 
terchangeable and easily installed. With a minimum 
of alterations, any trailer car may later be made into 
a dual power-plant car as all car structures are sub- 
stantially identical. The Diesel engines and _heavy- 
duty electrical equipment are conservatively rated to 
reduce maintenance and assure long service life. 

The complete interchangeability of all car and 
power plant parts will facilitate servicing these cars; 
help greatly in the problem of material supply; and 
make the job of training both operating and mainte- 
nance forces relatively easy. Due to standardization 
and the use of a single carefully engineered design, 
in spite of the great increases in both labor and ma- 
terial since the war, the unit price, the price per ton, 
per horsepower and per seat of the new motorcars is 
said to be comparable with prewar costs of similar 
equipment. 





PARTIAL LIST OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT ON THE 
DAVENPORT-BESLER-BUILT TRAIN FOR THE NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS OF COLOMBIA 





MIEDERELAIND- <csssvscsssssacsicesesorsssusiavicg Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wheels Standard Steel Works Division of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Burnham, Pa. 

Journal bearings .....c.sscseeeeseee Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 

Buffers; hand brake .......ssssse W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 

Couplers National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 





Cleveland, Ohio 







Air-brake equpiment ........ .. Westingtouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 
Brake shoes and heads . -American Brake Shoe Co., New York 
Shock absorbers ...... Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, Mich. 


PRUCK: PRES: <ctcuisiase 
Coil and elliptical sprin 


see Fabreeka Products Co., Boston, Mass. 
gs ...Union Spring & Manufacturing Co., New 
Kensington, Pa. 





Aluminum sheet and alumi- 


NUM WINdOW tYIM cesses Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Roof and side SRECS a--.ceesreen secs Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Body insulation cssccccccscccscssesseee Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. 
Door locks and keyhole 
escutcheons (engine 
COMPATTMENE)  reecsessecsssorsoeeereees A. L, Hansen Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Rotary door locks and rim 
spring latch (control 









CADEIEE). cccAcectaicconeeteetncents A. L. Hansen Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
“= & Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, 
‘onn. 
Masonite Masonite Corp., Chicago 
Metal-covered plywood  .......6 Haskelite Manufacturing Corp., Grand 
s . Rapids, Mich. 
Oilite bushings  .....ccsscssseceese = Corp., Amplex Division, Detroit, 
lich. 
Car WINGOWE) schciecseccdsccs tes doccedtacisk Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Window regulators .. Young Windows of America, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Window ee es .. Formica Insulation Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
indow curtains «Railway Curtain Co., Chicago 
Curtain material ......... sss Fantasote Corp., New York 


Doorlocks; door hinges; cabi 
eae locks sliding-door locks..Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
FAP OOr JOCK viccssssssesesseseesses -O. M. Edwards Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Seats ..« Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass. 

Luggage racks ccccccccsscssssecsssesee « Aluminum Company of Amcrica, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 

Linoleum  ......ccccccrcsrercersreeresssesesees Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Fabrics & 
Finishes Dept., Wilmington, Del. 

Dednox Dednox, Inc., Chicago 

Windshield wipers .......csccss0e soon Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. 

Perforated metal .... ..Harrington & King Perforating Co., Chicago 

Kitchen cabinets . ..Midwest Manufacturing Co., Galesburg, III. 


Rubber tape 

















SHACGS. GHD ccccscecseceervinee weere KE. Je Willis Co., New York 

Engine Cummins Engine Co., Columbus, Ind. 
Rubber mounting (engine) ....Lord Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. 
V-belts Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Exhaust silencer  cccsccccsscccccccesesses Maxim Silencer Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Garlock Packing Co., Paimyra, N. Y. 
Viking Pump Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
. Watts Regulator Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


Asbestos packing (mufflers) .... 
Fuel pump 
Fuel regulator 
Fuel tank filler caps and 

AGUREUUAE < cccesstnscecaccsasuosesticehgsonesielevatinn Protecteseal Co., Chicago 
High-pressure hose  ssesesooee Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich. 
Fan-blade assemblies ..Schwitzer-Cummins Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fan-shaft bearings . Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Oil seals Chicago Rawhide Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


























Radiators ...... ..Modine Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis. 
Compressors _ ...... .Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Iil. 
Compressor joints -Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 
Blower fan .......se000s -American Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Electric MoOtOrs sss -General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Booster coil for heater -Modine Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis. 
Sander traps and valves ..........Prime Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Traction motor generators; 

auxiliary generators and con- 











trols; dynamic braking ..... .General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Indicator lamps (control 

panel) Dial Light Co. of America, New York 
Batteries Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, 
Needle bearings (rollers for 

battery trays) sso aces sccastsasaeied Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Interior light fixtures; exhaust 

fans Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 

York 

Headlights; marker lights ..... Pyle-National Co., Chicago 







.Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 

.... Westinghouse Air Brake. Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 
-Viloco Railway Equipment Co., Chicago 

..Crane Co., Chicago 

.Dayton Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Marker light glass 
Pneumatic horns .. 
Bell ringer. ..... ..... 
Water tank ........ " 
Water-cooler parts; toilets ... 
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The exterior of the 
shop is characterized 
by large areas of 
steel sash glazed with 
frosted, hammered 
blue glass 


Small Diesel Shop Sets Pace in Design 


Facility built by Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, while costing 


only $450,000, incorporates practically all features common 


to larger structures, and some new ones not previously used 


That Diesel locomotive repair shops need not be 
large to be impressive and fully effective is proved by a 
facility recently placed in service at Flatrock, Mich., 
by the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. While this shop 
is only about 75 ft. wide and 102 ft. long overall, and 
cost only $450,000 to build, it presents, in a compact, 
efficient arrangement, practically all the design fea- 
tures found in much larger shops. Not content with 
this achievement, those who planned and built the 
shop incorporated in it a number of new features de- 
signed to give increased safety and efficiency of oper- 
ation. Among these is a system of adjustable over- 
head ducts for conveying exhaust gases directly from 
Diesels to the outside atmosphere, with minimum heat 
loss from the building, and a specially designed unit 
heater for supplying heated make-up air to replace 
such loss as does occur through the exhaust system and 
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the doors. The heating system in general and the 
method of illumination are other features that deserve 
special mention. 

The shop is designed for the inspection, servicing 
and heavy repair of Diesel switchers, of which the 
road has nine at present. However, with the thought 
that it may be used for road Diesels some day, provi- 
sion has been made for extending the building an 
additional 140 ft. in length with the minimum difficulty 
or interference with operations. 

The shop has two through tracks, each served by a 
pit and the conventional arrangement of cab-floor- 
level platforms and depressed working levels. One of 
the tracks is located in a low bay 24 ft. wide and 82 
ft. long, while the other, on 23-ft. centers with the 
first, is located in a high bay 52 ft. wide and 102 ft. 
long. To enable workmen to move between the ele- 
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vated platforms, electrically-operated Bascule-type lift 
bridges were installed to span the tracks at one end 
of the building. 

Both the low and high bays are designed and used 
for servicing and light repairs, and to that end each 
has a 68-ft. pit and is served, above or below the plat- 
forms, with lubricating-oil changing facilities, com- 
pressed air and hot water radiator fill lines. All heavy 
repairs are handled in the high bay section, with its 
overhead clearance of 40 ft. above the top of rail. For 
such repairs, this bay is fitted with a shorter pit, 21 ft. 
long, for additional inspection and repairs on trucks, is 
served by a 25-ton Northern crane operating the full 
length of the building, and is also equippel with four 
50-ton Whiting jacks. 

The jacks, which are used for the removal of trac- 
tion trucks, are located immediately adjacent to the 
pit. One pair of these jacks is mounted on flanged 
wheels which operate on rails at right angles 
to the pit. The other pair of jacks is mounted on plain 
wheels rolling on the concrete floor. Both pairs can be 
pushed towards or away from the pit by one man by 
hand. When the pair operating on the concrete floor 
has to be moved lengthwise along the pit, to accommo- 
date different lengths of locomotives, this is done by 
the traveling crane. The jacks may be operated either 
individually or simultaneously by push-button con- 
trols placed below the platform level. When a truck 
is removed it is first pushed to a position over the 
short pit for further inspection or repairs, after which 
the traveling crane is used to shift it to the adjacent 
floor area. 


Complete Overhauling Facilities 


There are various auxiliary features in the high bay. 
Along the outer side of the bay, with its floor de- 
pressed 5 ft. 4 in. below the track level, is a room 24 
ft. wide and 60 ft. long for lubricating oil storage. In 
this room are a 12,000-gal. tank for fresh oil, a 1,000- 
gal. tank for used oil drained from locomotives, and 
two 30-gal. per min. Worthington gear-type pumps. 
Adjacent to one end of this room, and at an elevation 
2 ft. 4 in. higher, is a small wash and toilet room for 
employees. Additional wash, locker and toilet facili- 
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Above left—The open-side pit construction and the directional 
lights used under the platforms are among the new structure's 
features 


Above right—the exhaust system for disposing of stack gases 
in the high bay is shown at the upper left and the special 
heater for furnishing heated make-up air at the upper right 


Below—The adjustable exhaust ducts for stack gases are 
manipulated from the platform level 






























ties are available in the adjacent steam enginehouse. 
Directly over the lubricating-oil, storage room and the 
wash room, at the level of the elevated working areas, 
are a parts-cleaning room, a machine shop, and a 
storeroom. These facilities flank the 68-ft. track pit 
and extend its full length. The remaining area of the 
high bay, 35 ft. in length, at track level, is used for 
heavy repair work, and contains the short truck pit. 


Construction Details 


The building has a concrete foundation and _ the 
superstructure is of steel skeleton construction, with 
exterior walls of brick up to a level slightly above the 
elevated platforms. The remainder of the walls are of 
steel sash, glazed with frosted, hammered blue glass 
on three sides, except that a band of Cemetso board, 
8 ft. high, extends around the high bay at a level 
about 13 ft. below the roof line. Construction on the 
interior consists of concrete floors and pits, and con- 
crete platforms supported by steel columns and beams. 
The pits are of the open-side type, with the rails (152- 
lb.) welded directly to 8-in. steel columns spaced 4 ft. 
5 in. apart. 

The parts-cleaning room, in a corner of the high 
bay, has brick partitions faced on the inside with 
glazed tile, and the openings to this room are fitted 
with fire doors. The ceiling of the cleaning room is a 
reinforced concrete slab which supports a Cochrane 
Model B Zeolite water softener and two 80-gal. elec- 
tric hot-water heaters. The machine shop and the 
storeroom have metal and glass partitions, and are 
open overhead except that the storeroom is covered 
with steel mesh. The color scheme for the interior 
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The exterior servicing 
platform, protected by 
a canopy, has connec- 
tions for supplying the 
Diesel switchers with 
fuel oil, cooling water, 
and dry sand, and for 
unloading fuel oil from 
tank cars 


consists of cascade blue down to the undersides of the 
roof trusses, seafoam green for the side walls, and 
focal yellow for movable and close-clearance objects. 


Multiple-Unit Heating System 


The heating system, which utilizes high-pressure 
steam supplied by a boiler in the existing steam en- 
ginehouse, reflects careful attention to the comfort 
of employees during cold weather. Several different 
sources of heat are provided in the shop, among them 
a line of Murray No. DR 30 grid fin-type cast-iron 
radiators along the walls below the windows. In ad- 
dition, three Murray No. 520 unit heaters and one 
No. 525 unit heater of the same make are located at 
advantageous points 19 ft. above the floor line. Two 
specially designed thermostatically controlled unit 
heaters are provided to throw heated air into one 
end of the 68-ft. pits, each heater having a capacity 
of 170,000 B.t.u. per hour at a steam temperature of 
100 deg. F. A portable unit heater is available for 
auxiliary heat. 

About midway of the high bay at a height of 40 
ft. above the floor line is a specially designed unit 
heater for supplying heated make-up air. This heater 
has a capacity of 1,200,000 B.t.y. per hour. When 
any of the enginehouse doors are opened, or when 
the Diesel exhaust system is in use, this unit heater 
automatically draws fresh air from the outside, forcing 
the heated air towards each end of the building. At 
all other times this unit automatically heats and re- 
circulates inside air in the same manner as a con- 
ventional unit heater. 

The system installed to dispose of exhaust gases is 
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one of the most interesting features of the shop. This 
system incorporates two movable metal ducts for each 
track, these being supported by the building columns 
separating the low and high bays. Each duct consists 
of a horizontal arm, with a vertical section at its outer 
end which fits over the stack of the Diesel locomotive. 
By means of a circular rack and pinion, operated by a 
crank from the platform level, each movable duct can 
be rotated in a horizontal plane to a position parallel 
with the line of columns, in the clear of the traveling 
crane. A telescoping feature permits adjustment of 
the lengths of the horizontal arms within a range of 
4 ft. 6 in., this movement being controlled by a four- 
way Ross double solenoid valve. Also, a telescoping 
feature of the vertical sections, pneumatically oper- 
ated, gives them a vertical travel of 11 in. to facilitate 
making contact with locomotive stacks. 

The movable portions of the four exhaust ducts are 
all manifolded into a horizontal Transite duct, 20 in. 
in diameter, which leads to an exhaust fan placed on 
the roof of the low bay. The fumes are discharged to 
the atmosphere through a vertical Transite stack ex- 
tending above the roof line of the high bay. To avoid 
heat loss through the exhaust system each movable 
duct is fitted with a damper that is kept closed ex- 
cept when the duct is in operation. 


Variety of Lighting Fixtures 


For illumination in the high bay there are three 
longitudinal rows of lights overhead, each row con- 
taining three 750-watt incandescent lights and three 
400-watt, high-intensity mercury-vapor lamps. To 
obtain optimum light distribution the two types of 
lights in each row are staggered. In the low bay there 
are two rows of overhead lights, each row consisting 
of three 400-watt wide-spread mercury-vapor lamps 
and two 750-watt incandescent lamps. All the incande- 
scent and mercury-vapor lamps are Westinghouse Mil- 
lite units. The pits are illuminated by 200-watt Ben- 
jamin pit fixtures secured to the track rails. On the 
underside of each platform, along the edge adjacent 
to the pit, there are eight 200-watt Holophane di- 
rectional lights. For general illumination under the 
platform Benjamin Sealflo fluorescent lighting fixtures 
are used. 


Fueling and Sanding Facilities 


For fueling the Diesels at the new shop there is an 
outside concrete fueling platform, 7 ft. by 20 ft. in 
plan, which serves two iracks. Protected by an over- 
head canopy, this platform, in addition to columns 
and hose connections for fueling and watering loco- 
motives, has connections for unloading fuel from the 
undersides of tank cars. Fuel oil is stored in three 27,- 
000-gal. tanks above ground. In an adjacent pump- 
house are two 100-gal. per min. Worthington rotary 
gear-type pumps. Other equipment in the pumphouse 
includes Bowser air relief valves, a Briggs filter and 
King gages. 

Adjacent to the fueling platform is a Ross & White 
sanding plant consisting of a 10-ton overhead storage 
tank with connections for delivering sand to engines 
on two tracks. The sand plant also includes an under- 
ground hopper of 15 tons capacity, into which dry 
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silica sand is dumped from trucks. From the hop- 
per the sand passes through a screen and into a large 
metal drum. Movement of the sand from the drum 
to the overhead storage tank is by compressed air and 
is governed automatically by “electric eye” controls. 

The new Diesel shop is protected, both inside and 
outside, by a fog-nozzle fire-protection system. Addi- 
tional protection consists of 24-gal. foam units under 
the platforms, 20-lb. carbon dioxide units in the lubri- 
cating-oil room and at the track and platform levels, 
and a 30-lb. Ansul unit at the outside fueling platform. 
Explosion-proof motors and electrical connections are — 
used in the pumphouse, the oil storage room and un- 
der the platforms. 

The plans for the new shop were developed and the 
construction work was performed by the Austin Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., under the direction of the en- 
gineering and mechanical departments of the road— 
F. W. Kasten, chief engineer, J. S. Hancock, bridge 
engineer; and R. W. Wilber, superintendent of mo- 
tive power. Terry Loudermilk was in direct charge of 
construction for the Austin Company. 








Construction of this bridge near Saltsburgh, Pa., is one of 
eight major projects, including four other bridges, undertaken 
by U. S. Steel’s American Bridge Co. in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s relocation of trackage lanes that will go under water 
when the government’s Conemaugh flood control dam is com- 
pleted. Some 7,000 tons of structural steel will be erected by 
American Bridge on five double-track spans and three under- 
passes in this project. Impounded waters at maximum pool 
are expected to crest several feet below the top of the concrete 
piers pictured here 
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NATIONAL CAR COMPANY 
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A new type car designed for hauling bulk-loaded 
flour and other fine-grain commodities is in test serv- 
ice between Toledo, Ohio, and Atlanta, Ga. Officers 
of the National Fitch Corporation, designers of the 
car, express the belief that it will eliminate most of 
the $1,000,000 annual loss-and-damage bill of the 
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Cross section of the car. The nozzle drive which appears to be 
outside the carrying compartment unloads the compartment at 
the other end of the car 





NEW CAR CARRIES BULK-LOADED FLOUR 


railroads chargeable to flour. Also, where the present 
load of flour is approximately 70,000 lb. per standard 
box car, it is expected that the car as it will finally be 
produced (not the present test model) will have a 
capacity of 140,000 lb., making the revenue load about 
twice that now prevailing. 

The present test car, a converted auto box, has 
made several runs, carrying some 90,000 Ib. of flour 
each trip with no loss or damage to the lading, the 
designers report. Condensation has been absent in the 
flour and the unloading easy, despite load settling of 
about 10 in. 

The car is divided into two sections by a partition 
which runs crosswise. Each section is built along the 
lines of a hopper, and is loaded through two hatches 
in the roof of the car. All slope sheets and other in- 
terior metals are stainless steel, with welded joints 
which are ground after assembly. Unloading is done 
by two electrically powered traveling suction nozzles 
which are built into the car, one in each compartment. 
These nozzles travel up and down the length of the 
sections at a rate of 12 ft. per min. on a sprocket- 
driven chain. The nozzle is so designed that if it- be- 
comes overloaded a cut-off switch automatically stops 
movement until it is cleared. When unloading is to 
be done, a suction line from the receiving facility is 
attached, the nozzles are activated and the load is dis- 
charged through the attached line. This car can be un- 
loaded in about four hours, the builder reports. 

The car is always returned to the loading point 
empty and on the return movement vents are opened 
which permit exchange of air, through filters, be- 
tween the inside and outside of the compartments, 
equalizing outside and inside temperatures and thus 
preventing condensation on the inside sheets. The 
filtering mechanism is built into the car. 
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Facing page—The car which is running in tests is a converted 
auto box 


Right—Loading the car through hatches in the roof 


Below—Unloading at destination. Since flour is mechanically 
loaded and unloaded, hands never touch it during transportation. 
Flour mills and bakeries are being designed so that neither the 
flour nor the bread is ever touched in process 















NEED FOR ‘SELLING’ SAFETY TOLD 
AT THREE-DAY A. A.R. MEETING 


R ailroad safety, if it is to be genuinely effective, must 
be “sold” to employees through more “encouragement” 
and “admonition,” with less emphasis on “investiga- 
tions” and “record marks.” In addition, it is of para- 
mount importance that safety officers and supervisors 
recognize the fact that the employee is “human” and, 
as such, should be treated “as we would like to be 
treated.” 

These conclusions, along with many others relating 
to safety on the railroads, were reached at the twenty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Safety Section of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, held at St. Paul, 
Minn., May 23 to 25, inclusive. Attended by nearly 
300 railroad safety officers, the session included eight 
safety addresses, committee reports, panel and “on the 
floor” discussions, and motion pictures. Presiding as 
chairman was J. R. Tenney, superintendent of safety of 
the Western Maryland. 

One of the principal subjects taken up at the meet- 
ing——that of “selling” safety—was discussed pointedly 
by G. A. Goerner, general storekeeper of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, who said: “I know of no more ef- 
fective way of selling safety to railroad employees than 
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through supervisors. Unless the supervisor is sold on 
safety—unless he is so permeated with safety ideas that 
he is enthused with that subject—his subordinates 
will never catch the safety spirit. Loyalty works from 
the top downward—never from the bottom upward. If 
a supervisor expects to get loyalty from his subordi- 
nates, he must first be loyal to them. Department heads 
and safety directors must display genuine interest in 
safety so as to instill into division and local officers an 
abiding safety complex.” 


Other Speakers 


L. C. Sprague, president of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, spoke briefly at the section’s luncheon meeting 
on May 24, pointing out the need for legislation which 
would prohibit the issuance of driving licenses to 
“teenagers” until they reach an age “when they under- 
stand what speed is.” He decried the number of such 
drivers who drive in front of and into the sides of 
trains. Other speakers on the three-day program, and 
their subjects, were: W. J. Whalen, assistant general 
manager, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
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“What Safety Means on the American Railroads”; 
"Bernard Blum, chief engineer, Northern Pacific, “Grade 
Crossing Accidents”; F. E. Harrison, general super- 
intendent, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
“Train Accidents”; D. T. Bagnell, general superintend- 
ent, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, “Train 
Service Accidents”; P. L. Jones, trainmaster, Burling- 
ton, “Views on Prevention of Train-Service Accidents” ; 
H. W. Proctor, superintendent of motive power and 
machinery, C. St. P. M. & O., “Safety in Roundhouses 
and Shops”; and R. R. Manion, engineer, maintenance 
of way, Great Northern, “Safety of Operation Mainte- 
nance of Way Department.” 

Emphasized at one of the panel sessions was the fact 
that trainmen and enginemen have the highest casualty 
rate among railroad employees, and that the nature of 
their tasks makes it extremely difficult to get them to- 
gether for safety discussions during working hours. A 
step toward the solution of this problem was pointed 
out by M. A. Nugent, superintendent of safety of the 
Southern Pacific, who reported that his road had suc- 
cessfully interested S. P. union leaders in safety to the 
extent that safety meetings during off-hours are being 
sponsored by local brotherhood chairmen. One such 
meeting, presided over by a local chairman of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, attracted 400 em- 
ployees, he said. Competition is developing between 
the crafts as to which organization can have the largest 
turnout, said Mr. Nugent, adding that the safety films 
presented at the meetings have a “strong emotional 
appeal.” Two other railroad officers reported on the 
willingness of labor representatives to cooperate in 
the promotion of safety. 

Mr. Bagnell stated, in his address, that a study of 
the. causes of train-service accidents shows that the 
large majority of such accidents could have been pre- 
vented by employees themselves, and a very small per- 
centage were due to unsafe conditions existing on the 
property or equipment. He said it is essential to rail- 
road safety that the employee have the proper men- 
tality, education, physical condition and habits for the 
job, that he be supervised properly and receive com- 
mendation for good work. 


Committee Reports 


Prevention of Highway Crossing Accidents.—A favor- 
able trend in the number of grade crossing accidents 
and casualties is noted for the three-year postwar 
period, a reduction of 6.10 per cent having been ef- 
fected in 1948 as compared with 1946. The report 
stated: “While this reduction . . . may appear to be 
small when considering the overall picture . . . a more 
favorable situation than the figures indicate actually 
exists due to the fact that the accomplishments were 
made in face of continuing increases in motor vehicle 
registration as well as in the amount of gasoline con- 
sumed per motor vehicle.” 

Train-Service Accidents.—Decreases in 1948, as com- 
pared with 1947, were effected in the number of “all 
persons,” “trainmen” and “other employees” cate- 
gories of train-service accidents. The total of “all per- 
sons” killed in 1948 (7.2 per cent less than in 1947) 
was the lowest in any year since 1922, and the number 
of injured was the lowest since 1941; the number of 
trainmen killed in 1948 was the lowest since 1939, and 
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trainmen injured was the lowest since 1942; the num- 
ber of “other employees” killed in 1948 was less than 
in any year since 1940; and the number injured was 
less than in any year since 1941. 

Non-train Accidents.—In 1948 there were 134 non- 
train fatalities, as compared with 162 in 1947, an im- 
provement of 17 per cent. Total nontrain casualties in 
1948 were 15,045, compared with 17,359 in 1947, a de- 
crease of 13 per cent. . . . “This improvement in non- 


train casualties is encouraging, although it did not: 


quite keep pace with the decrease in total casualties. 
It is in line with corresponding decreases in train and 
train-service casualties.” 

Train Accidents.—“Progress made in 1948 is very 
encouraging. . . . There were a total of 11,893 train 
accidents, as compared with 16,816 in 1947; 622 acci- 
dents resulted in casualties in 1948, whereas 838 were 
recorded in 1947. . . . However, in comparing the ac- 
cident and casualty rates for the year 1948 with the 
depression period, the accident rate is still 58.60 per 
cent higher and the injury rate is up 45.45 per cent, 
indicating clearly that we have an accident field de- 
serving of our utmost attention.” 

Trespassing—“With increased population of our 
cities and lack of restraint by parents on children, the 
ineffectiveness of school teachers and principals to con- 
trol action of their pupils, as well as the laxity of our 
courts to punish even the most destructive illegal ac- 
tion of juvenile offenders, we can expect that, even with 
all our efforts, there will be increased trespassing with 
its attendant injuries and deaths. . . . We must continue 
to keep the problem ever before the public, ask the 
cooperation of every employee to assist in cautioning 
and reporting trespassers and give special attention to 
the particular spots where the evil is greatest... . With 
the support of all public local community clubs we may 
be able to keep the evil within reasonable limits.” 

The closing day of the meeting was devoted to a 
safety program presented by the Minnesota Safety 
Council, and featured short talks by 12 leaders in that 
state’s safety work. Emphasized was the cooperation 
being rendered by newspapers, schools, radio stations 
and other groups throughout the state. One of the 
speakers, Max Karl, director of public service for radio 
station WTCN and chairman of the Minnesota Radio 
Safety Committee, told the section that radio stations 
are eager for railroad safety material because of the in- 
dustry’s “romance,” and that television stations welcome 
films. He suggested that railroads let television repre- 
sentatives with movie cameras enter their shops to ob- 
tain material, and pointed out the effectiveness of pro- 
grams in which use is made of tape recorders in loco- 
motive cabs. The latter technique, he said, can be used 
to combat grade-crossing accidents. 

The section passed resolutions calling for the con- 
tinuation of its efforts toward attaining the following 
goals: (1) Employment of a ful]-time safety engineer 
and a clerk-stenographer to assist him; (2) standardi- 
zation of handbrakes; and (3) revision of the uniform 
safety code. 

Officers of the section elected for the coming year 
were: Chairman, D. W. Naff, superintendent of safety, 
Norfolk & Western; and vice-chairman, J. P. Wads- 
worth, general safety supervisor of the Canadian Na- 
tional. C. T. DeWitt, superintendent of safety of the 
Northern Pacific, will continue as news letter editor. 
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Tax Relief Would Encourage 
Railroad Capital Expenditures 

Cuicaco 
To THE EpiTor: 

In a short talk recently before the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, Ralph Budd, president of the Burlington, offered 
some suggestions for improvement in the financial outlook 
of the railroads. Among them was one. which commands im- 
mediate attention, because of its novelty, soundness, and 
simplicity. He said: 

“As a partial correction of inequities arising out of gov- 
ernment aid to the railways’ competitors it would seem 
fair to authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to de- 
termine the extent to which the cost of a project, desirable 
in the public interest, constitutes an improvement that would 
not be profitable for the railroad, and to that extent to 
authorize deduction from income taxes. Likewise, it would 
seem fair to permit the railroads to exclude from taxable 
income, the excess cost of new units above depreciation.” 

Some students of transportation have suggested that the 
government ought to subsidize the railroads, as it now subsi- 
dizes their competitors, for example, by government acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of railroad tracks and right of way. 
Others—more thoughtful, and more sensitive to the impli- 
cations of such a step—have pointed out that two wrongs 
do not make a right; that we need less, rather than more, 
government in transportation; and that the relative merits 
of our different forms of transportation will never be 
known until each stands upon its own feet in a free and 
unsubsidized market. 

Mr. Budd seems to have hit upon a cure which is not worse 
than the disease. His approach is not through subsidy—be- 
cause he would have the railroads continue to improve, own 
and maintain their plant, with their own money—but rather, 
through adjustments in federal taxes. 

The first aspect of Mr. Budd’s double-barreled suggestion 
would give the railroads tax relief in connection with fixed 
property improvements, which otherwise might not be under- 
taken. He mentions, as examples, revisions in line and grade, 
elimination of highway crossings, additional signal protection 
—the type of improvements which the government is mak- 
ing for commercial users of the highways, waterways, and 
airways. According to Mr. Budd, many such projects would 
be desirable in the public interest, but would not be profit- 
able or prudent from the standpoint of the railroad investor, 
or the railroad manager. In such cases, apparently, the bene- 
fit to the public would be substantial, but the benefit to the 
railroad would be too small to justify the capital outlay un- 
der present tax laws and regulations. Mr. Budd would have 
the Interstate Commerce Commission investigate such cases, 
upon application of the interested railroad, and determine 
the proportion of total cost which should be allocated to 
the public interest. The amount thus determined would 
then be deducted from income taxes, which otherwise would 
be assessed against the interested railroad. 

The second part of Mr. Budd’s suggestion involves the 
problem of finding money to replace worn-out units of 
equipment or other property when the new units cost twice as 
much as those they replace, and when much of the money 
needed for this purpose already has been taxed as profit. 

For example, to replace an old car that cost $2,500, with 
a new car of the same type that today costs $5,000, actually 
requires $4,032.25, in addition to the $2,500, presumably set 
aside by accrual of depreciation. This is because current 
federal income taxes take 38 per cent of taxable income, and 
it takes $4,032.25 to produce $2,500, after taxes. Thus, 
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when a railroad buys a new car today, it must not only 
find $2,500 more than was anticipated when the old car 
was bought, but, in addition, another $1,532.25, with the re- 
sult that the real cost of the new car, including deprecia- 
tion, is $6,532.25. 

Of course, this example assumes that only one-half the pur- 
chase price of the new car ($5,000) will be paid from cur- 
rent earnings; that the balance will be covered by deprecia- 
tion reserves. If all the money had to come out of income, 
the actual cost would be $8,064.50, because it takes that 
much money to produce $5,000, after taxes at 38 per cent. 

The suggested tax relief is different in the case of road- 
way improvements than in the case of depreciation on equip- 
ment. In the first case, the deduction would be taken from 
the ultimate tax—at the bottom of the tax return. In the 
second case, the deduction would be taken from taxable in- 
come—before computation of the ultimate tax. Thus, the 
relief would be greater in connection with roadway improve- 
ments than in connection with replacement of equipment or 
tools. This difference in treatment could be a powerful in- 
centive in connection with roadway improvements which in- 
volve large capital outlays, with little or no return to pri- 
vate interests, but large returns to the public interest. In 
such cases, there js grave danger that the improvements 
never would be undertaken in the absence of tax relief. In 
the case of equipment, on the other hand, there is not much 
doubt that the necessary cars will be bought or built. The 
problem is to preserve railroad credit by giving realistic rec- 
ognition to high replacement costs, inadequate deprecia- 
tion reserves, and the difficulty of finding the money, after 
taxes, to make needed replacements. This is a serious prob- 
lem, but apparently it can be met by a deduction from 
“taxable income,” as distinguished from a deduction from 
“taxes.” 

If it should be suggested that the government cannot 
afford this tax relief, at least two answers come to mind. 
First, this relief would correct discrimination between tax- 
payers—like the discrimination in favor of husbands and 
wives in community property states, which was recently 
corrected by Congress—and hence is not to be judged by its 
revenue effect. Second, and more important, the resulting 
tax reduction would be a drop in the bucket compared to 
government expenditures for public projects which have 
far less economic justification than the preservation of the 
American railroad system under private ownership. 

FINANCE OFFICER 


Omission Supplied 
Lonpon, Enc. 
To THE EpiTor: 

In Railway Age of April 23, on page 27 there appears 
to be an error at the end of the second paragraph of the 
editorial article entitled “Socialism by Democratic Process.” 
I believe that the statement should have read as follows: 
“Under the system in Great Britain the individual is still in 
most ways a free man who can criticise and vote against the 
party in power, except in nationalized industries such as 
railways.” 

Words that your printer clearly left out in error are un- 
derlined. 


“RAILWAY OFFICER” 
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Above left—Chore Boy trains pass in opposite directions. Fixed traffic lanes are established to prevent conflicting moves. Transfer 
bridges help keep distances down and increase the number of loaded hauls per truck per day. Above right—A 4,000-hp. fork-lift 


truck runs onto a highway trailer to pick up a heavy piece of air-conditioning machinery. The fork truck will take its load to the 


freight car without further handling 





Freighthouse Mechanization Boosts Efficiency 


Complete substitution of ordinary hand-trucking produces sub- 


stantial benefits at Kansas City freight station of the Santa Fe 


M echanization of virtually all platform operations at 
the Kansas City (Mo.) freighthouse of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe—along with modern communi- 
cations facilities—has enabled the road to eliminate 
congestion and speed service, and, at the same time, 
accomplish definite economies. 

The first step in mechanization was taken in July, 
1946, with the acquisition of 10 burden-carrying trucks 
—three-wheeled gasoline-powered units each of 1,000- 
lb. capacity. Good results were obtained at once; conges- 
tion of the aisles of the busy station was relieved, and 
operations generally proceeded more rapidly. Follow- 
ing receipt of additional burden-carrying trucks and 
fork-lift trucks, the benefits of mechanization were 
found to be definitely cumulative, and a program was 
set up so that, by October, 1948, all ordinary hand 
trucking operations were eliminated. The Kansas City 
station handles not only inbound and outbound city 
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freight, but transfer operations as well; in fact, Kan- 
sas City is the largest transfer point on the Santa 
Fe system. Current traffic averages 60 to 65 carloads 
inbound and 90 to 110 outbound daily. 

The following equipment is employed in the platform 
operation: 


27 Buda “Chore Boys,” 1,000-lb. cap. 
9 Clark fork-lift trucks, 1,000-lb. cap. 
4 Clark fork-lift trucks, 2,000-Ib. cap. 
1 Automatic fork-lift truck, 4,000-lb. cap. 
2 Mercury “Banty’s” 
700 double-face hardwood pallets 
406 four-wheel-trailers (rubber-tired, roller bearing) 
10 T-cross dollies 
1 8-section roller conveyor 
1 8-section skate conveyor 
10 loud speakers and paging units 


Six house tracks provide spotting space for a total 
of 186 cars. On the west side of the station there is 
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Unloaders place freight on four-wheel trucks for the Chore 
Boys, or on pallets for the fork trucks 


a covered platform with docking space for highway 
trucks. To the north, there are two island platforms 
each 8 ft. wide and one island platform 22 ft. wide, 
each about 1,350 ft. in length. Three bridges of 8- 
ft. width and a wide dock at the track end provide 
four lanes for cross traffic and make short runs pos- 
sible. 

The station was originally built in 1881 and is in 
an area which has since grown around it so as to pro- 
hibit expansion. This has enhanced the benefits from 
mechanization, which has enabled the Santa Fe to 
continue efficient operations where any substantial en- 
largement of the existing fixed facility is not practica- 
ble. The wooden platforms are entirely covered with 
boiler plate—and were even during hand truck opera- 
tions—and have proved very satisfactory from the 
standpoint of low maintenance cost, easy snow removal 
and good traction. 


Communications a Real Asset 


The Chore Boys, in addition to handling a load on 
their own platforms, pull in tow one heavily loaded 
four-wheel truck, or up to four lightly loaded four- 


wheel trucks. In actual operation it has proved faster. 


to have the stowers load the four-wheel trucks while they 
are standing, keeping the motorized units in motion. 
Quickly loaded light packages are placed on their 
platforms. The fork trucks are used in loading and 
unloading cars and in handling bulky commodities. A 
recent check shows that they make an average of 
95 loaded trips daily. Set traffic lanes are established 
on all the platforms and bridges. Between 2 p.m. and 
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All of these mechanized loads would have passed this single 
point within an interval of about two minutes had they not 
been held up for the photographer 





Freight Agent Traylor, quickly located on the platform by 
one of ten paging units, carries on a conversation with the 
routing clerk 
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The routing clerk keeps in touch with all operations through 
the communication control panel on his desk 


closing time—when 80 per cent of the volume is 
handled—there is a continuous flow of equipment over 
the platform area. 

The biggest rush occurs just before closing time 
when the meat packers arrive with perishable ship- 
ments. Here, as in many other instances, a two-way com- 
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Meat shipments—arriving just before closing time—are speedily unloaded on roller conveyors and placed on four-wheel trucks to be 
moved to various outbound cars by the motorized trucking gangs 





munications system, with loud-speakers located at ten 
spots in the platform area, plays an important part. 
When the first meat trucks arrive, for example, the 
routing clerk announces “all truck gangs to the meat 
dock.” 

The communication facilities are used extensively 
to direct the gangs to points where they are most 
needed. For example, the 4,000-lb. fork-lift truck 
may be required at a specific spot where the unload- 
ers have encountered an awkward shipment. The rout- 
ing clerk is informed through the nearest paging unit, 
and instructions are relayed over all the loud-speakers 
so the fork truck can hasten to give aid. 

Block or spot changes are announced over the speak- 
ers so that this important information reaches all 
concerned in a matter of seconds. Prompt advice as to 
which cars have reached their capacity enables plat- 
form truckers en route thereto to alter their course 
to other locations. Relay of such information to oper- 
ating personnel formerly took a clerk nearly half an 
hour. 


Maintenance Practices 


Early maintenance practices were more or less ir- 
regular—a procedure which quickly proved to be un- 
profitable. One full-time mechanic is now assigned to 
the progressive maintenance, fueling and lubrication 
of all the mechanized equipment, working in a spe- 
cial shop which serves as a “garage” after closing 
time. Maintenance is a routine operation, and almost 
all of the equipment is in serviceable condition at all 
times. 

The Kansas City station operations are under the 
direct supervision of J. M. Traylor, freight agent. The 
communications system was installed by the R. W. 
Neill Company of Chicago. 
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THE EMPLOYEE'S PART IN COST CONTROL 


Management's responsibility is to make the worker realize 
his own welfare depends on a high standard of productivity 





P art of the appeal of the career of railroading is the 
variety of problems that come in the normal course of a 
day’s work. The ability to meet the challenge of those 
problems is a characteristic of a good railroader. The 
present day conversion of the motive power from steam 
to Diesel is just another example of this ability to meet 
the changing times, and to successfully compete in the 
ever increasing tempo of modern business. 

The very method of operation of our stores and ma- 
terial supplies has undergone a radical change in the 
recent years. All types of motive power equipment 
today are greatly improved, and are made up of a far 
greater number of manufactured or prefabricated parts 
and appurtenances. This fact, together with the in- 
creased demand for greater availability, has made 
proper management of the plant more and more de- 
pendent upon a steady and current flow of supplies 
and materials from the railway equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Closer coordination of our purchases and stores de- 
partments with the suppliers, is, of necessity, the or- 
der of the day. 


Management's Duties 


Not the least of management’s problems is that of 
developing a competent supervisory force to carry 
out the plans that must be put into practice by the 
man on the ground. Only by careful selection of 
the right type of individual for the job; by proper 
training and instruction; and by well planned promo- 
tions can the necessarily high type of supervision be 
built up to carry out the best plans. The good super- 
visor must not only know a particular job or trade, he 
must know his men. He must know how to handle 
them so as to get them to work efficiently and safely. 
He must be sufficiently informed on the local labor 
laws and agreements so as to protect the company’s 
interests properly, and at the same time not violate 
the worker’s rights to the disinterest of the company. 
Ever conscious of the high costs of operation, he must 
do everything possible to prevent waste of time, ma- 
terial and energy. By reason of these many require- 
ments, the duties of supervisors have become more and 
more complex but at the same time they tend to de- 





_ Condensed from an address at a recent meeting in Boston, Mass., of the 
New England Railroad Club. 
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By C. I. CLUGH 


Works Manager, Altoona Works 
Pennsylvania 


velop a more highly intelligent and effective type of 
leadership—the sort of management representative so 
greatly needed in dealing with one of the greatest of 
all problems, that of human relations. 

Since the success of an enterprise is mainly the 
result of human effort, properly directed, it is the 
management’s prime concern to coordinate the wills 
of men toward the desired goal. Grievances are bound 
to arise wherever human natures may conflict. A good 
grievance handling system is the strongest tool for 
reducing and forestalling such disturbance to the smooth 
operation of a plant. 

Today, we must deal with not one, but a score or 
more of duly authorized bargaining agents in our 
labor relations. This fact in itself presents a delicate 
problem of handling those relationships in an equita- 
ble manner. Although each of the organizations repre- 
senting the various groups of employees may be en- 
tirely independent of the others, nevertheless action 
taken with one must comprehend the effect upon, or the 
equity of, the other groups. Like a man with a 
family of twenty or more, to give one a piece of candy 
or a pair of shoes means twenty pieces of candy or 
twenty pairs of shoes. To demand from one requires 
bringing twenty into line. Through diligent efforts 
on the part of both sides of the labor-management re- 
lationship, it has been found that their interests are 
not necessarily diametrically opposed. Intelligent labor 
leadership affords strong support in the present day 
problems of worker efficiency. Greater concern is be- 
ing shown for the well being of employees, and through 
education in the operating problems confronting modern 
business, the employees are showing an increasing 
awareness of their responsibility in contributing to the 
success of the business. This has resulted in better 
train performance, less loss and damage, less train 
accidents and lower personal injury rates. This knowl- 
edge of the problems confronting them has extended a 
challenge to the railroad worker which he is accepting 
with a noticeable increase in morale. 


Poor Workmanship Is Costly 


With the gradual reduction in the margin between 
operating income and expense it has become increas- 
ingly important that the employees be educated in cost 
consciousness. We have found it necessary to wage a 
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vigorous campaign against all forms of inefficiency, 
particularly the factors of waste, poor workmanship, 
absenteeism and loafing, low production aad unsafe 
practices. By warning the employee against these 
factors which are within his control, the manager is 
thereby able to appeal to the worker’s intelligence to 
recognize his rightful responsibilities to the company 
and to himself. 

It is not at all difficult to convince the worker that 
waste of material and poor workmanship cause costs 
to rise. 

What he is often unable to understand is that 
lost time on his part, from personal injury, absenteeism 
or other cause, increases costs. He often reasons that 
since he didn’t work and didn’t get paid, there is no 
cost involved. He forgets that low production caused 
by putting a “green” substitute in his place makes for 
higher costs on the job. 

Every day worker-knows how his productivity affects 
the cost of a job. The pieceworker, working on a 
payment-by-results plan, has to be educated in some 
of the principles of cost accounting. He is prone to 
reason that if his rate is one dollar per unit of work, 
it will matter little how much he turns out in a day 
since his pay suffers when production is lowered. 
Making one unit pays him one dollar, two units pays 
two dollars, etc. It appears to be the same to him. 
Actually the difference may be great enough to cause 
loss of work. 

For example: suppose he loafs along and makes 
only one unit in a given time. He is paid one dollar. 
If the job required one dollar’s worth of material, and 
overhead costs for heat and light, taxes, insurance, 
shop force and maintenance, etc., amounted to one 
dollar, then the cost of the whole job would be three 
dollars per unit. If, on the other hand, the same 
worker will speed up production and make two units 
in the same period of time, the costs can be con- 
siderably reduced. He will be paid two dollars; two 
dollars’ worth of material will be used; but the overhead 
charges will remain at one dollar for that same period 
of time. Thus the cost of two units will be five 
dollars, or two dollars and fifty cents, instead of three 
dollars, per unit. Producing three units will drop the 
costs to two dollars and thirty-three cents, and so on. 
These are imaginary figures but the principle can be 
carried out in actual practice. 

Loafing in any form unnecessarily increases job 
costs and these costs seriously affect the job security 
of the worker. No intelligent worker ignores these 
facts and no competent management refrains from 
pointing them out at every opportunity. 

It is a most serious responsibility of management to 
educate the worker to realize that the key to his own 
security, the welfare of the company and the strength 
of the nation lies in a high standard of productivity. 
Our country will rise or fall with its productive capa- 
city. 


Railroads in Transition 


In recent times railroad management has been faced 
with a new and pressing assignment, that of success- 
fully guiding the industry through the greatest transi- 
tion period of its history. 

The demands on railroad transportation have ac- 
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celerated in recent’ years far beyond the former rate 
of expansion. Where volume alone was at one time the 
main factor of demand, new dimensions have now 
appeared. Competition from other agencies of trans- 
portation, at first not a factor at all, has become one 
of the greatest elements affecting demand. Increased 
regulation of the industry and higher costs have 
stepped up the need for efficiency. The elements of 
speed, weight and reliability of service have all been 
introduced as factors stimulating demand. 

In order to meet and better cope with the increased 
requirements of the service the railroads are now, for 
the first time in their history, reaching out to another 
type of motive power. They are undergoing, to a 
major degree, conversion from steam power to Diesel 
power. 

It is true that some railroads have employed electric 
power taken directly from overhead wire or third rail, 
but never to the extent that Diesel-generated electric 
power is now and will be used. 

Management of the railroads, during this conversion, 
is confronted with problems never before experienced 
in the history of the industry. Operating practices 
have to be altered to utilize fully and properly the serv- 
ices that can be performed by these new locomotives. 
Schedules have to be changed for the heavier and 
faster trains. Roadbed is being improved to carry 
greater loads rolling at high speed, and more efh- 
cient braking equipment is being provided to adequately 
serve the new requirements. Personnel must be trained 
to operate the Diesel-powered trains and even the traffic 
department is reaching for the new selling points that 
the improved service has to offer their customers. 


The Old Ways No Longer Suffice 


Greatest among these changes are those confronting 
the management of the motive power or mechanical 
departments. Entire shops and enginehouse facilities 
have to be revamped to handle the new type of work. 
Mechanics who for years have worked to tolerances 
of a thirty-second of an inch must now think in terms 
of a thousandth or ten-thousandth of an inch. Some 
crafts or trades are now in greater demand than before 
while others are required in less numbers. Men who 
have learned one trade find their craft no longer needed 
and must convert their training along more useful lines 
consistent with the new work requirements. 

Machine tool requirements have been revolutionized, 
and careful planning to satisfy those requirements, still 
with an eye to the future, presents, in itself, another 
problem. Superimposed upon that picture of con- 
version is another one of change upon change. Before 
the Diesel itself had made significant inroads into the 
motive power scene there appeared on the rails a steam 
turbine locomotive. We now have an oil-fired gas tur- 
bine locomotive in service and there is the coal-fired 
gas turbine yet to come. It would be rash to predict 
that atomic power could not be used. 

Indeed careful planning is an absolute necessity in 
controlling this greatest transition in such a manner 
that the vast job of training large groups of employees, 
the retooling of entire shops, and the conversion of 
enginehouse facilities, will not be misdirected and 
rendered useless should another motive power revolu- 
tion shortly follow the “Diesel era.” 
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Senate Group Plans 
Broad Transport Study 


Will cover “all aspects” of 
problem, Senator Myers says 


A subcommittee of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce plans an investigation of the “na- 
tion’s domestic surface transportation 
system” which will encompass “every 
aspect of the problem,” according to a 
May 28 announcement by the subcommit- 
tee’s chairman, Senator Myers, Democrat 
of Pennsylvania. Authority to conduct the 
investigation was carried in Senate Reso- 
lution 50, under which another subcom- 
mittee of the interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee has been conducting an 
investigation of domestic air transporta- 
tion. 

Other members of the subcommittee 
headed by Senator Myers are Senator 
Johnson, Democrat of Colorado, who is 
chairman of the parent committee, and 
Senators Johnson, Democrat of Texas, 
and Reed of Kansas and Bricker of 
Ohio, Republicans. The subcommittee 
has appointed a staff, headed by E. R. 
Jelsma, which is “now engaged in the 
compilation of basic data for use in the 
investigation,” Chairman Myers said. He 
added that this staff work “will lay the 
groundwork for explorations by the sub- 
committee members into matters of pol- 
icy and operation.” 

As outlined further by Mr. Myers, the 

inquiry will include a “comprehensive 
study” of the operations of “all domestic 
land and water transportation facilities,” 
including the following: (1) Steam and 
electric railroads; (2) inland water car- 
riers; (3) motor carriers of passengers 
and freight; (4) Railway Express 
Agency; (5) Pullman Company; (6) 
pipe lines; (7) railroad holding com- 
panies; (8) freight forwarders. 
P “We are,” the chairman continued, 
particularly interested in factors such 
as the effect of large expenditures of 
public funds and of private funds upon 
transportation charges to the public, and 
to what extent transportation rates are 
reflected in the cost of goods and services 
to the consumer. We want to determine 
whether existing transportation policies 
conform to the national transportation 
policy as set forth in the Transportation 
Act of 1940—and whether changes of any 
nature are required in that policy in view 
of changing conditions in the economy 
generally. 

“We want to determine whether pres- 
ent policies in domestic land and water 
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transportation provide for fair and im- 
partial regulations; for the promotion of 
safe, adequate, economical and efficient 
service; for the fostering of sound eco- 
nomic conditions in transportation and 
among the several carriers. We want to 
know whether they provide for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of reason- 
able charges for transportation services; 
for the promotion of cooperation with 
the several states; for the development, 
coordination and preservation of a strong 
national transportation system by rail, 
air, water, and highway. 

“We are going to look into the status 
of wage levels and working conditions 
in the transportation field. We also seek 
to learn whether our transportation sys- 
tem is adequate not only to meet the 
needs of an expanding American econ- 
omy and our postal service but whether 
it is adequate in terms of national de- 
fense needs.” 


Calls Storage “Major 
Grain-Handling Problem 


Gass says roads can haul “every 
bushel” that elevators can take 


Storage space rather than box car 
supply will be the “major problem” in 
connection with the movement of this 
year’s “bumper” winter wheat crop which 
is now being harvested, Chairman Arthur 
H. Gass of the Car Service Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, said in 
his latest monthly review of the “Na- 
tional Transportation Situation.” Con- 
ceding that the railroads’ task of mov- 
ing the new crop while they are still 
moving the “tremendous” carryover of 
last year’s yield would “ordinarily” place 
a “terrific” burden on the available car 
supply, Mr. Gass noted that 42.2 per 
cent of the country’s public elevator 
space was filled on May 7 as compared 
with 21.4 per cent on the same date last 
year. 

Thus he considered it “safe to say” 
that the grain roads “will be able to 
furnish a sufficient number of cars to 
take care of every bushel of grain for 
which storage space is available.” Mean- 
while he referred to the railroads’ un- 
dertaking to work out with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation arrangements 
whereby the “very large volume” of old 
grains, held on farms and in country 
storage under government loan and pur- 
chase-agreement contracts, could have 
been moved into terminal and semi-ter- 







minal storage “well in advance of the 
new harvest.” While it is now doing 
“everything possible” to clear this car- 
ryover, the C.C.C. did not find it “prac- 
ticable” to get the clearance program un- 
der way until after April 30, when the 
loan and purchase-agreement contracts 
expired. 


Not Enough Boats 


Reporting on the situation as to grain 
exports, Mr. Gass said that the failure to 
meet the April goal was due to “lack 
of boats rather than box cars.” Only 47,- 
973,820 bushels were exported during 
that month when the program called for 
the export of 65,855,286 bushels. But the 
C.S.D. chairman pointed out that there 
were “approximately 21,600,000 bushels 
at the ports and 5,300,000 bushels in 
transit at the end of the month.” 

Of the box car situation as a whole, 
Mr. Gass said that “generally speaking” 
all requirements for such cars are be- 
ing met—“except for a minor shortage of 
cars to load lumber from the Pacific 
Northwest.” Shortages of box cars dur- 
ing the week ended May 7 averaged 111 
cars daily, as compared with 1,354 daily 
during the corresponding 1948 week. 
Daily surpluses averaged 32,912 cars and 
1,366 cars, respectively. 

As to ventilated box cars, the C.S.D. 
chairman does not anticipate any diffi- 
culty in handling the movement of 
watermelons which is now getting under 
way in the Southeast. The roads which 
originate this traffic have an “adequate 
supply” of such cars, he said. Also, the 
supply of both single and double-deck 
stock cars is “satisfactory on all roads, 
and requirements are being taken care 
of currently.” The refrigerator car situ- 
ation, too, is favorable, “good progress” 
having been made in relocating the fleet 
during the recent period of light load- 
ing. At the same time, Mr. Gass pre- 
dicted that reefer loadings in the West 
will be “exceptionally heavy” this sum- 
mer. 

Noting that recent demands for coal 
have been “moderately heavy,” Mr. Gass 
went on to report that there had been no 
car shortages at the mines. He suggested 
that this may be accounted for “by the 
decreased requirements compared with 
past years and also the fact that the 
railroads have added about 30,000 hop- 
per cars to their ownership since May 
1, 1948.” As to the lake-cargo coal and 
ex-lake iron ore movements, Mr. Gass 
noted that the early opening of naviga- 
tion got these programs off to a good 
start. On the tentative program of 48 
million tons of coal, 15.4 per cent had 
been handled over Lake Erie docks to 
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The largest steel girder to be used in construction of New York City’s new East River 
drive, and one of the heaviest pieces of structural steel to be delivered to Manhattan 
Island in recent years, being unloaded at the Pennsylvania's freight yard at West 37th 
street and IIth avenue, New York. The girder, which weighed 92 tons, and measured 
130 ft. long, 10 ft. high and 2 ft. wide, required three flat cars for its trip to New York 
via the Pennsylvania from the Bethlehem Steel Company's plant at Pottstown, Pa., 
where it was fabricated 





May 9, while ore shipments from the 
head of the lakes to the same date 
amount to 14.6 per cent fulfillment of 
the 85 million ton objective. The res- 
pective percentages as of the same date 
last year were 8.1 and 12.3. 


Open-top Situation 


Of the hopper car supply, Mr. Gass 
said that it had “tightened up” in East- 
ern-Allegheny territory during the past 
few weeks, but “no serious difficulty is 
anticipated in meeting requirements for 
this type of equipment.” The supply of 
gondolas remains “rather tight” through- 
out the country, but especially in the 
East. In that connection, however, Mr. 
Gass did not think it likely that steel 
production during coming weeks will 
be “quite up to the all-time record ton- 
nage produced in the first quarter.” And 
he noted that the movement of road 
building materials “has not been up to 
expectations,” hence gondola loadings of 
sand and gravel “are still trailing those 
of the like period last year.” 

Demands for flat cars have not been 
“particularly heavy,” except as to the 
longer’ types of such cars, for which 
“there continues to be a very heavy re- 
quirement for the movement of agricul- 
tural machinery from manufacturing 
areas in the Middle West.” Neither has 
there been any relaxation “in the un- 
usual number of orders for well and de- 
pressed-center flats and those of un- 
usually large capacity.” As to covered 
hoppers, Mr. Gass noted that loadings 
are running 4.3 per cent above last year; 
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and he thought it “likely” that the move- 
ment of construction materials in such 
cars would continue to increase. - 

The report’s figures on the average 
turn-around time of freight cars showed 
that this was 15.48 days in April as com- 
pared with 15.73 days in April, 1948. 
The number of cars detained beyond 
free time in April averaged 15.28 per 
cent of the total placed, the lowest since 
November, 1947, when. detention was 
14.6 per cent. The April, 1948, figure 
was 16.16 per cent. 


Upholds Venue Changes 
In Liability-Act Cases 


Supreme Court rules that 
transfers can now be made 


Last year’s revision of Title 28 of the 
United States Code gave federal district 
courts authority to transfer actions 
brought under the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act to other district courts 
which they consider more convenient 
for the parties, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled in a May 31 de- 
cision. The court’s 7-to-2 opinion, deliv- 
ered by Chief Justice Vinson, held that 
the code revision, which became effective 
September 1, 1948, rendered the doc- 
trine of forum non conveniens applicable 
to actions under the liability act and thus 
modified that act’s section 6 which stipu- 








lates that actions: may be brought not 
only in the district of the defendant 
railroad’s “residence,” or in the district 
in which the cause of action arose, but 
also in any district “in whick the de- 
fendant shall be doing business at the 
time of commencing such action.” 

It was because of the concentration 
of actions in selected districts under this 
latter provision that the railroads have 
been sponsoring legislation to limit the 
venue in such cases. Such legislation 
was proposed in the Jennings bill which 
failed of enactment in the previous Con- 
gress, but no similar bill has yet been 
introduced.-in the present Congress. The 
Supreme Court’s determination came in 
a case which was docketed in that court 
as No. 206 Miscellaneous, Ex Parte 
Joseph Collett, Petitioner. The _peti- 
tioner had instituted an action against 
the Louisville & Nashville in October, 
1947, in the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Illinois, but 
no trial was had before the effective date 
of the code revision—September 1, 1948, 
as’ noted above. 

Thereafter the railroad filed a motion 
to transfer the case to the district court 
for the Eastern District of Kentucky. 
The court, i.e., the court in which the 
suit was originally filed, graated this 
motion, finding that it was thereby giving 
the parties a more convenient forum. 
Mr. Collett then appealed directly to the 
Supreme Court, contending that the 
transfer exceeded the district court’s au- 
thority. 

In the discussion leading to its up- 
holding of the transfer, the Supreme 
Court’s opinion ‘noted first that, prior 
to last year’s revision of the code, forum 
non conveniens was not available in 
suits under the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act. It went on to point out, how- 
ever, that the revision provides that “for 
the convenience of parties and witnesses, 
in the interest of justice,” a district 
court “may transfer any civil action to 
any other district court where it might 
have been brought.” It also referred to 
a reviser’s notes accompanying the code 
which said that the foregoing provision 
was designed to permit “transfer to a 
more convenient forum, even though 
the venue is proper.” The notes cited, 
“as an example of the need for such a 
provision,” a case against the Baltimore 
& Ohio,” which was prosecuted under the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act in New 
York, although the accident occurred 
and the employee resided in Ohio.” 

After expressing its agreement with 
the district court’s conclusion that the 
application of the code to “any civil 
action” was “without qualification, with- 
out hint that some should be excluded,” 
the Supreme Court nevertheless pro- 
ceeded to examine various contentions 
on which the petitioner relied. It identi- 
fied the latter’s “chief argument” as one 
which proceeded from the legislative 
history of the code revision, and found 
that argument based on these premises: 
Congress intended no “controversial” 
change to be incorporated in the code: 
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and the code section at issue, section 
1404(a), is “controversial.” 

To establish the former premise, the 
petitioner cited a number of statements 
by congressmen in charge of the code 
revision; and he contended that these 
statements were made while Congress 
was aware of the “controversial” nature 
of the venue limitations proposed by 
the Jennings bill which was pending at 
the same time. The court called the 
Jennings bill “far more drastie” than 
section 1404(a) of the code, and con- 
cluded that the latter “might well be 
considered ‘non-controversial’ by the 
same Congress which would regard the 
Jennings bill as ‘controversial.’” It then 
went on to characterize the legislative- 
history argument as one “based not on 
the actual legislative history of section 
1404(a), but on necessarily vague specu- 
lation as to what Congress might have 
done had it fully realized that forum non 
conveniens was henceforth to be ap- 
plicable in Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act suits.” That Congress appreciated 
the significance of its action was indi- 
cated to the court by the fact that the 
legislators had before them the reviser’s 
notes (mentioned above) which cited 
the B. & O. case “as demonstrating the 
need for section 1404(a).” 

“What we hold,” the court said in 
closing, “is that the plain meaning of 
the statutory words and the consistent 
course of the legislative history are op- 
posed to petitioners contention that we 
must disregard section 1404(a) because 
Congress knew not what it did. If peti- 
tioner’s showing could sustain a decision 
that this section was not really enacted 
after all, littke law would remain.” 

On the basis of its determination in 
the foregoing case, the court on the 
same day upheld an order of the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York which transferred 
an action against the Texas & Pacific 
from that court to the United States 
District Court for the Northern District 
of Texas. That, too, was a 7-to-2 decision, 
announced also by Chief Justice Vinson; 
and the case was docketed in the Supreme 
Court as No. 233 Miscellaneous, Jessie 
A. Kilpatrick, Petitioner, vs. The Texas 
and Pacific Railway Co. 

The dissenters in both cases were 
Justices Black and Douglas, who said 
that they disagreed with the majority for 
reasons stated in their dissenting opinion 
in another like case which was also de- 
cided on May 31—No. 269 Miscellaneous, 
The United States of America, vs. Na- 
tional City Lines, Inc. In that case 
the majority opinion, again by Chief 
Justice Vinson, held that the revision 
of the judicial code also extended the 
doctrine of forum non conveniens to 
anti-trust suits. It upheld the transfer of 
the case from the federal court at Los 
Angeles, Calif., to the federal court at 
Chicago. This case involves the govern- 
ments anti-trust complaint against Na- 
tional which controls companies operat- 
Ing local transit services in various 
cities, 
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The Douglas-Black dissent was writ- 
ten by the former, who said there were 
“difficulties” however the cases were de- 
cided. “But,” Justice Douglas added, 
“I have concluded that the fairer result 
is reached if the ambiguities and doubts 

are resolved by reading section 
1404(a) as making the doctrine of forum 
non. conveniens applicable to any civil 
action as to which the venue provisions 
are codified in revised Title 28. That 
gives full effect to the words ‘any civil 
action’ in the field in which Congress 
was legislating.” Justice Douglas went 
on to say that he was “reluctant” to con- 
clude that Congress took “more drastic 
action in a mere revision of the code.” 
To hold that it did he added, makes the 
“hasic change” apply to many statutes in 
addition to the two involved in the pres- 
ent cases. 

Justice Rutledge filed a separate ex- 
pression applying to all three cases. He 
said he concurred “in the result” of the 
majority opinions, but he was unable to 
agree with the majority view that Con- 
gress was “fully informed as to the sig- 
nificance of section 1404(a).” He added: 
“This, however, is a matter affecting 
congressional procedure and the manner 
of conducting legislative business. Ac- 
cordingly, notwithstanding my doubts 
that Congress intended to go so far, I 
acquiesce in the court’s decisions.” 


4 Months Net Income 
Totaled $98,000,000 


Net railway operating 
income was $193,261,747 


Class I railroads in the first four 
months of this year had an estimated 
net income after interest and rentals, 
of $98,000,000, as compared with $102,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period of 
1948, according to the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics of the Association of 
American Railroads. The four-months’ 
net railway operating income, before in- 
terest and rentals, was $193,261,747, as 
compared with $195,892,402. 

Estimated results for April showed a 
net income of $40,000,000, as compared 
with $27,500,000 for April, 1948, while 
the net railway operating income for 
the 1949 month was $64,759,903, as com- 
pared with $53,168,256 for April, 1948. 
In the 12 months ended with April, the 
rate of return averaged 4.23 per cent, as 
compared with 3.24 per cent for the 12 
months ended with April, 1948. 

Gross in the four months amounted to 
$2,892,753,080 compared with $2,972,210,- 
496 in the same period of 1948, or a de- 
crease of 2.7 per cent. Operating expen- 
ses amounted to $2,366,249,900 compared 
with $2,406,596,014, a decrease of 1.7 per 
cent. Thirty-four Class. I roads failed to 
earn interest and rentals in the four 
months, of which 12 were in the Eastern 








CLASS I RAILROADS -— UNITED STATES 
Month of April 


Total operating 1949 1948 
revenues $747,259,313 $ 728,968,959 
Total operating 
expenses 594,269,852 585,625,470 
Operating ratio— 
per cent 79.53 80.34 
Taxes 74,794,116 75,356,189 
Net railway operating 
income 64,759,903 53,168,256 


(Earnings before charges) 
Net income, after charges 
(estimated) 40,000,000 
Four Months Ended April 30, 194¢ 
Total operating 


27,500,000 


revenues $2,892,753,080 $2,972,210,496 
Total operating 
expenses 2,366,249,900  2,406,596,014 
Operating ratio— 
per cent 81.80 80.97 
Taxes 280,229,564 312,579,377 
Net railway operating 
income 193,261,747 195,892,402 


(Earnings before charges) 
Net income, after charges 


(estimated) 98,000,000 102,000,000 





district, 3 in the Southern region, and 
19 in the Western district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district 
in the four months had an estimated net 
income of $51,000,000 compared with a 
net income of $22,000,000 in the same 
period of 1948. For April, their estimated 
net income was $20,000,000 compared 
with $5,000,000 in April, 1948. 

Those same roads in the four months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$103,843,562 compared with $66,462,836 
in the same period of 1948. Their net 
railway operating income in April 
amounted to $33,718,104 compared with 
$17,583,834 in April, 1948. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the 
four months totaled $1,343,048,516, a de- 


- crease of 0.2 per cent compared with the 


same period of 1948, while operating 
expenses totaled $1,087,619,620, a de- 
crease of 3.3 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region 
in the four months had an estimated net 
income of $24,000,000 compared with a 
net income of $27,000,000 in the same 
period of 1948. 

For April, they had an estimated net 
income of $6,000,000 compared with $5,- 
500,000 in April, 1948. 

Those same roads in the four months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$39,545,494 compared with $43,141,608 
in the same period of 1948. Their net 
railway operating income in April amoun- 
ted to $9,588,768 compared with $9,171,- 
248 in April, 1948. 

Gross in the Southern region in the 
four months totaled $419,662,310, a de- 
crease of 4.1 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1948, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $331,969,018, a decrease 
of 2.3 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district 
in the four months had an estimated net 
income of $23,000,000 compared with 
$53,000,000 in the same period of 1948. 
For April, they had an estimated net in- 
come of $14,000,000 compared with $17,- 
500,000 in April, 1948. 

Those same roads in the four months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$49,872,691 compared with $86,287,958 
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in the same period of 1948. Their net 
railway operating income in April 
amounted to $21,453,031 compared with 
$26,413,174 in April, 1948. 

Gross in the Western District in the 
four months totaled $1,130,042,254, a de- 
crease of 5 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1948, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $946,661,262, an increase 
of 0.5 per cent. 


1.C.C. Honors Employees 
Killed in World War II 


A memorial plaque in honor of seven 
former employees of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, who were killed while 
serving in the armed forces during World 
War II, was dedicated at ceremonies in 
Washington, D. C., on May 26. The 
plaque, which will be placed in the mem- 
orial rotunda between the main hearing 
rooms on the first floor of the commis- 
sion’s building, was presented to the 
commission by the In-Com-Co Club, an 
organization of its employees. 

The presentation was made on behalf 
of the club by Commissioner J. Monroe 
Johnson, while Commissioner Clyde B. 
Aitchison accepted on behalf of the com- 
mission. Presiding at the ceremonies was 
the club’s president, Charles L. Harri- 
son, who is assistant to the director of 
the commission’s Bureau of Service. The 
plaque was unveiled by Mrs. Nadah L. 
Smith, a Gold Star Mother. 


Railroads Oppose Legislation 
To Change Mail-Pay Procedures 


Fourteen railroad executives appeared 
last week before a subcommittee of the 
Senate committee on post office and 
civil service to oppose a_ bill which 
would change present procedures for 
the determination of railway mail pay. 
The bill, favored by the Post Office De- 
partment, is S.1596, which was _ intro- 
duced by Senator Johnston, Democrat of 
South Carolina. 

Among other things, it would make it 
the duty of railroads to furnish infor- 
mation requested by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and it would permit the withhold- 
ing of mail pay from roads which did 
not meet such requests to the satisfac- 
tion of that official. The railroad execu- 
tives who registered their opposition at 
last week’s hearing included Guernsey 
Orcutt, general attorney of the Pennsy]l- 
vania and chief counsel for the carriers 
in the mail-pay case now pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Orcutt described the bill generally 
as one which would grant to the Post 
Office Department “the power to in- 
timidate.” The proposed legislation, he 
said, “is entirely unnecessary in view 
of the existing statutes through which 
the department can secure any infor- 
mation proper for it to have by simply 
presenting that request” to the I.C.C. 
Denying that the railroads have refused 
te cooperate with the department in 
providing pertinent information in the 
mail-pay proceeding, Mr. Orcutt stated 
that the carriers are willing at all times 
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to make any sort of study which the 
I.C.C. thinks is necessary or helpful. 

He also told the subcommittee that the 
railroads recently agreed to make the 
special cost study at 200 stations re- 
quested by the Post Office Department. 
The carriers, he added, have felt that 
this study was unnecessary in view of 
the fact that such a study had already 
been made at all of the 42,000 or more 
stations at which railway mail is han- 
dled. He went on to explain that the re- 
study at the 200 stations will be in ad- 
dition to four studies which the rail- 
roads have under way to provide infor- 
mation sought by the department. Of 
this whole set-up of studies, Mr. Orcutt 
said that “never before has anything so 
costly, so extensive, so voluminous in 
resulting reports and information ever 
been undertaken or even thought neces- 
sary or worthwhile.” 

The railroads, he continued, are try- 
ing to get the department to submit the 
mail-pay case to the I.C.C. before the 
end of this year, but the department has 
indicated that it will not be ready to 
do so “until late spring of 1950.” On 
that basis, Mr. Orcutt said, the carriers 
will have been forced to wait four years 
from the date of their application for 
a final decision; and meanwhile they 
“will have been obliged to transport mail 
at less than fair and reasonable com- 
pensation.” 

One railroad president, Charles H. 
Buford of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, appeared to deny that 
his road had operated mail cars for the 
exclusive purpose of getting empty re- 
turn pay. In this connection, representa- 
tives of the Post Office department have 
charged the railroads with “featherbed- 
ding,” alleging that there have been 
cases wherein a car used for handling 
mail in one direction was _ returned 
empty, the railroads avoiding its use for 
other traffic because the mail pay ap- 
plies to empty as well as loaded move- 
ments. While Mr. Buford’s denial of 
such allegations applied only to his 
road, he said he would be “much sur- 
prised to find that anything of this sort 
ever took place on a western road.” 

Peter J. Schardt, chairman of the rail- 
roads’ committee on railway mail trans- 
portation, defended present procedures 
for fixing mail pay. Also, he denied that 
his committee is under the direction of 
the Association of American Railroads. 
In that connection he pointed out that 
the committee “long antedates” the as- 
sociation, having been organized in 1909. 
Expressing the opposition of the Ameri- 
can Short Line Railroad Association, C. 
A. Miller, its vice-president and general 
counsel, said that enactment of the bill 
would put any railroad transporting 
mail “at the complete mercy of the Post- 
master General.” He added that the pro- 
posal “more nearly approaches the 
ideology of the police state than any- 
thing that has come to my attention,” 
and that “it would be a denial of jus- 
tice, a taking of the properties of the 
carriers without just compensation, and 
contrary to the public interest.” 





The other 10 railroad executives sup- 
plemented the foregoing presentation- 
and discussed other phases of the mat. 
ter. They were: Ambrose J. Seitz and 
John E. Tilford, executive vice-presi- 
dents, respectively, of the Union Pacific 
and Louisville & Nashville; W. B. Ir- 
win, assistant to vice-president, Great 
Northern; Starr Thomas, general attor- 
ney, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; M. 
I. Goldsmith, mail and express traffic 
manager, Southern Pacific; G. N. Page, 
J. W. Rada and L. M. Whitehead, man- 
agers of mail, baggage and express traf- 
fic of the Northern Pacific, Illinois Cen- 
tral and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
respectively; and Walter J. Treloar and 
H. E. Mack, Jr., managers of mail and 
express traffic, respectively, for the New 
York Central, and for the Missouri 
Pacific and Texas & Pacifie. 


Plan $50 Million Project on 
Katy Property at Houston 


An agreement has been reached where- 
by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas is to sell 
its downtown freight and passenger ter- 
minal properties at Houston, Tex., to the 
Katy Park Industrial Development Cor- 
poration (not affiliated with the rail- 
road), which in turn plans to erect a 
10-story warehouse, a 25-story office 
building and other facilities, at an esti- 
mated total expenditure of $50,000,000. 
The proposal would involve removal of 
the Katy freight yards to the city limits 
at Eureka to make way for the ware- 
house, and utilization of the ground 
floor of the new office building as a pas- 
senger station. 

The Katy, at present, has two main 
lines serving its industrial property at 
two different levels, and it is contem- 
plated that the line which now passes 
through its yard and enters the Katy 
passenger station under the Main Street 
viaduct will continue to serve the new 
passenger station. Access to trains weuld 
be by escalator from the second ground 
floor, which is to contain the concourse, 
ticket offices, waiting rooms and many 
shops and offices. The latter floor would 
be reached via gentle ramps from the 
third ground floor which is to be level 
with Main Street viaduct and have the 
main entrances to the building. 

The warehouse, it is said, would be 
the “world’s largest” such ‘multiple-story 
building, being 2,000 ft. long, 200 ft. 
wide and containing in excess of 3,000,- 
000 sq. ft. of usable floor area. The 
ground floor is to be served by the Katy’s 
main line, and it is planned that entire 
trains can be spotted along the south 
side of the industrial building and un- 
loaded in a matter of minutes by the 
newest of mechanical devices. Truck 
loading dock facilities are planned for 
both the third floor level and first ground 
floor. 

Raymond J. Morfa, Katy board chair- 
man, said the road’s research and de- 
velopment department has worked close- 
ly with the sponsors of the project for 
many months. He added: “I know of no 
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single industrial development project, 
not government sponsored, of such mag- 
nitude anywhere. That such a concep- 
tion can be brought to reality, can be 
made profitable and beneficial under pri- 
yate enterprise, is a splendid tribute to 
any form of government. . . . Floor 
plans and other details will be made 
available in Katy traffic offices through- 
out the country, and our representatives 
will work actively in bringing tenants 
to this project.” 

The Katy Park Industrial Development 
Corporation is a subsidiary of the Na- 
tional Industries Corporation of Dallas, 
Tex., builders of a number of industrial 
projects in Dallas in recent years. Several 
of the largest insurance companies of the 
country, it is said, will participate in the 
permanent financing of the project. Its 
backers are hopeful that the entire de- 
velopment can be completed within four 
years. 


Long Island Asks Authority 
To Increase Passenger Fares 


Citing the urgent need for additional 
income, the trustees of the Long Island 
have asked the New York State Public 
Service Commission for permission to 
increase basic one-way passenger fares 
in coaches and parlor cars by 16-2/3 per 
cent or from 3 to approximately 3.5 cents 
per mile in coaches and from 4 to ap- 
proximately 4.66 cents per mile in par- 
lor cars. In a petition filed with the com- 
mission, the trustees, David E. Smucker 
and Hunter L. Delatour, said that such 
increases are the only source of an im- 
mediate and substantial addition to the 
railroad’s revenues. An immediate hear- 
ing is requested, and authorization is 
asked to make the increases effective at 
the earliest possible date, upon one day’s 
notice. 


Delays Action on R.E.A. 
Antitrust Case Petition 


Pending action of the court on the 
Railway Express Agency’s answer to 
the antitrust complaint filed against it 
by the Department of Justice, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has “held 
in abeyance” its own action on a peti- 
tion whereby the Express Agency seeks a 
specific determination to the effect that 
the commission’s approval of pooling ar- 
rangements for the handling of express 
trafic under the Express Operating 
Agreement have included approval of 
that agreement’s so-called “exclusive pro- 
visions.” The antitrust complaint was 
filed in the United States District Court 
for the District of Delaware, and the 
R.E.A. answer included a motion asking 
the court to dismiss the complaint with- 
out prejudice to the right of the govern- 
ment to file the same or an amended 
complaint after the conclusion of “ap- 
propriate” proceedings before the I.C.C.; 
or, in the alternative, to stay the court 
proceedings until the conclusion of pro- 
ceedings before the commission. 

It is the court’s determination of this 
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motion that the commission has decided 
to await before acting on the R.E.A. pe- 
tition. The “exclusive provisions” of the 
express agreement, for which R.E.A. 
seeks specific commission approval, are 
those which constitute R.E.A. as the ex- 
clusive agent for each contracting rail- 
road in the conduct of express business, 
and under which each road agrees not to 
transport competing traffic on passenger, 
mail or express trains. The pending pe- 
tition advised the commission that the 
antitrust complaint seemed to be di- 
rected against the “exclusive provisions” 
and the definition of “express transporta- 
tion business” to be carried on under the 
agreement. (See Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 25, 1948, page 59, and April 9, 1949, 
page 65.) 


R. E. A. Signs Agreement for 
40-Hour Week, 7-Cent Increase 


The Railway Express Agency, on May 
26, signed with the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks a formal agreement provid- 
ing a 40-hour week, effective next Sep- 
tember 1, and a 7-cents-per-hour wage 
increase, retroactive to last October 1, 
for all its employees who are _ repre- 
sented by the clerks’ organization. 

The agreement, which affects approxi- 
mately 45,000 R. E. A. employees in all 
parts of the country, closely follows the 
recommendations of a presidential emer- 
gency board, as outlined in Railway Age 
of May 14, page 62. It does not provide 
any special benefits for the employees in 
New York who were on strike from 
March 8 to April 14. 


Antitrust Complaint Filed 
Against Northern Pacific 


The Northern Pacific and its subsi- 
diary, the Northwestern Improvement 
Company, are charged with violating 
the Sherman Antitrust Act in a com- 
plaint filed by the Department of Justice 
in the United States District Court at 
Seattle, Wash. The filing on May 26 was 
announced in Washington, D. C., on that 
day by Attorney General Clark. 

As summarized by Mr. Clark, the com- 
plaint charged that the N.P., a land-grant 
road, has sold and leased a substantial 
part of its lands subject to so-called 
“traffic clauses,” which require the buy- 
ers and lessees to use the N.P. “ex- 
clusively” for their shipments of com- 
modities and products coming from the 
lands, and for their inbound shipments. 
It was charged further that the “traffic 
clauses” also require that products manu- 
factured in whole or in part on the lands 
involved be sold to vendees who are will- 
ing to ship their products over N.P. lines. 
“Cancellation of all outstanding traf- 
fic-clause contracts and a perpetual in- 
junction against the making of any 
similar contracts in the future” is sought 
by the complaint, the Justice Depart- 
ment’s announcement said. 

It also presented comment on the com- 
plaint which had been made by H. A. 
Bergson, assistant attorney general in 








charge ut the Anti-Trust Division. “These 
contracts containing traffic clauses,” Mr. 
Bergson said, “have secured for Northern 
Pacific a substantial monopoly in the 
transportation of commodities and pro- 
ducts coming from, produced on, and 
shipped to lands formerly owned and 
still owned by the Northern Pacific. Com- 
peting railroads, motor truck lines, and 
steamship lines have been deprived of 
an opportunity to compete in an open 
market for the business of transporting 
such commodities. Grantees of Northern 
Pacific lands have been deprived of a 
free choice both of the means of trans- 
portation to be used as well as the mar- 
kets in which commodities produced on 
such land shall be sold. Northern Paci- 
fic has secured for itself monopoly con- 
trol over the sale or other disposition of 
substantial quantities of commodities 
which it does not own.” 


1.C.C. Gets Conflicting 
Advice on South Buffalo 


Two proposed reports recommending 
different findings as to the legality of 
various practices of the South Buffalo, 
which serves principally the Lackawanna, 
N. Y., plant of its parent, the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, have been sub- 
mitted by examiners to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The commis- 
sion made the reports public on May 
27 with a notice calling attention to the 
fact that they represent “different points 
of view” and saying that the commis- 
sion “is desirous of hearing further argu- 
ment in this proceeding.” 

The reports were made by Examiner 
Charles W. Berry, who would have the 
commission condemn as unlawful some 
of the South Buffalo practices under in- 
vestigation; and by Examiner George J. 
Hall who recommended findings to the 
effect that, generally speaking, the prac- 
tices which were criticized by the com- 
mission’s field investigators have since 
been corrected or discontinued. Thus 
four proposed reports have now been 
made in this investigation, docketed as 
Ex Parte No. 128, which was instituted 
by the commission upon its own motion 
on November 7, 1938. 

The earlier reports, after which re- 
hearings were granted, were made in 
1942 by Examiners William J. Koebel 
and Ernest A. Burslem jointly (see 
Railway Age of April 18, 1942, page 
796); and in 1946 by Examiner Bur- 
slem (see Railway Age of July 27, 1946, 
page 150). Meanwhile, the South Buffalo 
was also involved in court proceedings 
which culminated in the United States 
Supreme Court’s 5-to-4 decision hold- 
ing that the road did not violate the 
Interstate Commerce Act’s commodities 
clause by transporting commodities 
manufactured by Bethlehem (see Rail- 
way Age of May 1, 1948, page 52). 

The present Berry report would have 
the commission find that car spotting 
services performed by the South Buf- 
falo at the Bethlehem plant, without 
charges in addition to the line-haul rates, 
are unlawful to the extent that they are 
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performed beyond tracks which the ex- 
aminer found to be “reasonably con- 
venient”. points for receipt and delivery 
of freight at the plant. Other conclu- 
sions of this report are that the South 
Buffalo has failed since 1938 to collect 
the applicable demurrage charges on 
cars delivered to the Bethlehem plant; 
and that the road’s per diem records 
“were poorly made and kept, and were 
inaccurate, and that its connections 
failed either to make correct records or 
to adequately check the interchange re- 
ports.” Trunk lines connecting with the 
South Buffalo are also respondents in 
the proceeding. 

Mr. Berry also found that “unlawful” 
rebating in violation of the Elkins Act 
has resulted from a 1922 transaction 
whereby the South Buffalo purchased 
about 75.5 miles of track in the Lacka- 
wanna plant from Bethlehem. The pur- 
chase contract provided for lease by the 
South Buffalo of the land on which the 
tracks are laid, ownership of which was 
retained by Bethlehem, and for the pay- 
ment by the railroad of a proportion of 
taxes and assessments, as well as rent, 
on such land. The examiner called this 
contract “a radical departure from the 
fundamental concepts of sound _busi- 
ness and responsible common carrier 
management.” 

“Under it,” he continued, “the South 
Buffalo paid $851,608.93 to the steel 
company for the privilege of owning, 
maintaining, and furnishing free to the 
steel company plant facilities previously 
owned and maintained by the industry 
and which were designed, intended, and 
were and are now used solely for the 
benefit of the steel company. The South 
Buffalo derived no benefit from the 
same but subjugated its economic inter- 
ests to those of the steel company. The 
arrangement was and is a continuing 
outright gratuity and concession.” 

Mr. Berry conceded that the owner- 
ship and furnishing of such tracks is a 
matter “justifiable in another forum.” 
He explained that he had nevertheless 
considered the matter at some length 
“in order to avoid any misconception 
that by silence with respect thereto we 
inferentially or otherwise sanction or 
condone the unlawful rebate, conces- 
sion, or discrimination.” 

In recommending a finding to the ef- 
fect that the South Buffalo has “cor- 
rected or discontinued” the practices 
criticized, Examiner Hall said that this 
was not to be construed as meaning that 
the road “is not now engaged in some 
practices which ought to be corrected.” 
He explained his approach as one which 
recognized that. the record in the case 
“was made chiefly during the period of 
the war when conditions were abnor- 
mal and not representative of present- 
day conditions.” Specific findings with 
respect to the latter could not be made 
on the record, Mr. Hall continued. He 
went on to note that the South Buffalo 
is now a party to the Curlett tariff cover- 
ing spotting services. 

The road, he said in closing, “will be 
expected to at once make a careful 
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ADMINISTRATION “100 PER CENT” 
FOR ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


“The administration is back of the St. 
Lawrence seaway one hundred per cent 
—as | am—and will make every possible 
effort to secure its approval,” United States 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer told 
a group of American and Canadian maga- 
zine editors and newspaper reporters in a 
press conference at Toronto, Ont., on May 
30, just prior to his participation in cere- 
monies attending the opening of Canada’s 
second international trade fair. 

While stating that he had no idea what 
Congress would do about the seaway pro- 
posal, Mr. Sawyer emphasized that the 
Truman administration’s efforts to obtain 
Congressional approval “would not be re- 
laxed.”” 

Up to this time, he also said, there has 
been no disposition on the part of the 
administration to separate the power and 
navigation features of the project, or to 
approve a power project alone if Congress 
proves unwilling to accept the navigation 
end of the proposal. 





study of its various operations and prac- 
tices within the Lackawanna plant, giv- 
ing particular attention to the question 
of whether the cost of owning and main- 
taining tracks on which the hot metal 
and slag traffic are handled may prop- 
erly be charged to its common carrier 
account, and make whatever changes are 
necessary to bring them into conformity 
with the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and those of the Curlett 
tariff.” 


Canada Stages Second 
International Trade Fair 


Canada’s second annual international 
trade fair opened at Toronto, Ont., on 
May 30, with some 600 exhibitors from 
all parts of the world displaying both 
industrial and consumer goods ranging 
all the way from abrasives to welding 
equipment. Among the exhibitors were 
a number of American and Canadian 
firms specializing in building materials; 
shop, construction and materials handling 
machinery, and electrical equipment. 

The Canadian fair, which lasts through 
June 10, is presently the only one of its 
kind in the western hemisphere, but a 
number of cities in the United States are 
considering sponsoring similar exhibits 
in 1950 or subsequent years. 


C.P.R.-C.N.R. File Submissions 
With Royal Commission 


The Canadian Pacific, on May 27, filed 
with Canada’s Royal Commission on 
Transportation a 42-page outline sub- 
mission, documented to show that it is 
“in the best interest of Canada that 
the Canadian Pacific continue to func- 
tion as a privately owned system with 





adequate earnings to enable it to con- 
tinue to supply efficient transportation 
services at the lowest possible cost.” 

Another outline was filed by the Cana- 
dian National early this week. 

While admitting the necessity of regu- 
lation, the Canadian Pacific argued that 
regulation should neither be sought for 
its own sake nor carried to the point of 
oppression. “If regulation is carried too 
far, and above all, if the problem is 
allowed to become one hedged around 
with political controversy and subject to 
political solutions, private enterprise can- 
not perform its function and must in- 
evitably give way to socialization,” the 
brief set forth. Regulation, the C.P.R. 
contends, should be performed by a tri- 
bunal administrative in character but 
“free from the stultifying effect of having 
its decisions subject to review and appeal 
by a political tribunal.” It is extremely 
important, the C.P.R. says, that neither 
parliament nor the governor-in-council 
should provide the arenas in which ques- 
tions primarily for the administrative tri- 
bunal are argued and disposed of. 

The company reiterates its conviction 
that the system of rate regulation under 
the Railway Act has both stood the test 
of time and enabled a remarkably high 
degree of national prosperity to be ob- 
tained. “The machinery provided by the 
Act, as it has been administered and 
interpreted by the Board [of Transport 
Commissioners] subject to appeal on mat- 
ters of law and jurisdiction to the Su- 
preme Court, has provided a rate struc- 
ture which will move the maximum vol- 
ume of traffic of all kinds,” the C.P.R. 
contends, “and the railways themselves 
have at least an equal interest with the 
shipping public in maintaining the low- 
est possible level of rates. It is not, how- 
ever, desirable that the railways should 
perform uneconomical _ transportation 
services merely to create artificial or 
other growth in areas where geographical 
disadvantages inhibit economical devel- 
opment of certain industries.” No sys- 
tem of rate-making, the C.P.R. believes, 
should be adopted which contemplates 
the principle of transportation subsidies 
because these tend to encourage un- 
economic use of transportation services. 

The brief states that the “Canadian 
Pacific points with satisfaction to the 
role it has filled in the development of 
the country.” 

A chart is attached to illustrate that 
the average revenue received by the 
C.P.R. for hauling one ton of freight 
one mile was 1.2 cents in 1885 and 1.13 
cents in 1948. In terms of real purchasing 
power the cost to the shipper today is 
less than half that of 1885. “This reduc- 
tion in rail transportation costs,” the ar- 
gument declares, “was achieved not only 
as the result of increased volume but 
also as a result of more efficient use 
of plant and equipment. The increase 
in efficiency has been possible because 
heavy capital expenditures have been 
made by the company.” Other charts in- 
dicate that gross earnings of the C.P.R. 
are taking a decreasing proportion of the 
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national income and that the ratio of net 
to gross earnings has been diminished 
drastically. 

The solution of the railway problem, 
as the C.P.R. sees it, rests on insuring 
that the railways of Canada be made 
financially sound and be able to provide 
adequate and modern railway services. 
Railways, at least those privately owned, 
must be able to attract the necessary 
capital in order to keep pace with the 
need of expansion and modernization of 
their services, and for the improvements 
required to ensure that the products of 
industry may find their markets at home 
and abroad. 

The C.P.R. will file a detailed brief 
and introduce oral evidence at sittings 
of the commission which are expected to 
commence in Ottawa, Ont., in September. 

The Canadian National, in its submis- 
sions, will ask the commission to make 
recommendations directed toward placing 
the railways in a better position to serve 
in the development of the country and 
its commerce. 

In the outline brief the railway’s coun- 
sel say: “The Canadian National con- 
siders that its capital structure is un- 
satisfactory. The fixed charges are gross- 
ly excessive in relation to the earning 
power of the railway or when compared 
with the fixed charges of other major 
railways. In 1923 Canadian National was 
required to assume without mitigation 
the debts of its bankrupt predecessor 
corporations. The assumption of these 
heavy debts by the newly organized sys- 
tem is the principal underlying cause of 
the present excessive fixed charge bur- 
den. ; 

“While the total capital of the Cana- 
dian National need not be reduced .. . 
an adjustment is required between the 
portion of total capital represented by 
interest charge debt and the portion 
represented by equity capital.” [In its 
1948 annual report, the C.N.R. showed 
that its fixed charges in 1948, after op- 
erating expenses, were $46,341,727; of 
this, $23,202,818 was interest due the 
public and $21,627,033 interest on gov- 
ernment loans.]. 

“It must be pointed out,” the rail- 
way says, “that the financial difficulties 

of the company do not arise in their 
entirety from over-capitalization but also 


from the operation of railway lines which ~ 


can bear no fixed charges and as a re- 
sult place an excessive burden on the 
remunerative lines. . .” 

“Tt will be submitted,” the C.N.R. also 
says, “that it is highly desirable that 
the railways should carry the traffic which 
they can best handle in the national in- 
terest, while leaving to other modes of 
transportation the fields in which they 
have special advantages of cost or con- 
venience, also that an inquiry be under- 
taken to determine how this can be fairly 
accomplished.” 

The railway will urge the commis- 
sion: (1) To determine whether all 
forms of transportation should be under 
unified control; (2) That it would be 
beneficial to control competing services 
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from the standpoint of national public 
convenience and necessity; (3) That the 
railways should have a scale of rates 
which would secure to the railways a 
fair return on prudently invested capital; 
apportion transportation charges as equi- 
tably as possible between different sec- 
tions of Canada and to various commodi- 
ties; and enable the railways to per- 
form that portion of the country’s trans- 
portation which can be performed more 
economically by railway than by other 
means of transport; and (4) That the 
“agreed charge” provisions of the Trans- 
port Act should be amended to make 
the agreed charge more effective in se- 
curing to the railways traffic which they 
can carry more economically than com- 
peting forms of transportation. 

Discussing the basis of a national 
transportation policy, the C.N.R. states 
that this must “primarily be concerned 
with railways because the railway is and 
probably will always be the major land 
transportation agency. Other modes of 
transportation have their respective ad- 
vantages. The advantage which apper- 
tains to the railway is the ability to 
conduct land transportation in volume 
at an economic cost far less than by any 
other medium. 

“The aim of a national transportation 
policy should be to secure the optimum 
advantage from each type of transporta- 
tion and from a division of service be- 
tween the various agencies to achieve 
and maintain a proper balance of cost 
and convenience. This is not a simple 
problem at best, and in Canada, with 
division of control of transport between 
federal and provincial governments and 
their respective regulatory bodies, it is 
especially difficult. The present chaotic 
condition has resulted in the railways 
being severly handicapped.” 


Court Holds Employee Injuries 
Include Occupational Diseases 


Injuries for which railroad employees 
may sue under the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act and the Boiler Inspection 
Act include “injuries in the nature of 
occupational disease,” the United States 
Supreme Court ruled in a May 31 deci- 
sion. The decision, announced in an 
opinion by Justice Rutledge, ordered the 
reinstatement of a jury award of $30,000 
to a Missouri Pacific fireman who based 
his suit on contentions that he contracted 
silicosis and was thus permanently dis- 
abled as a result of breathing silica dust 
contained in the sand used in the sanders 
of the locomotives on which he was 
firing. 

The case was docketed in the Supreme 
Court as No. 129, William T. Urie vs. 
Guy A. Thompson, trustee of the Missouri 
Pacific. It reached there on appeal from 
a ruling of the Missouri Supreme Court 
which had set aside the verdict of the 
trial court. That verdict had resulted 
from an action based on the Boiler In- 
spection Act, and the Missouri Supreme 
Court read that act as one “aimed at 
promoting safety from accidental injury, 





as distinguished from injury due to the 
gradual inhalation of harmful dusts.” 

That same court, however, had passed 
on a previous suit which Mr. Urie had 
based on the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act. There it sustained a demurrer filed 
by the railroad with a ruling that the 
action could not be maintained under the 
liability act, which requires a showing of 
negligence because the railroad could not 
have “anticipated plaintiff’s injury, and 

. . therefore . . . the petition does not 
state facts sufficient to constitute a cause 
of action for negligence . . . ” At the 
same time the court noted that one of 
the contentions of the suit was that the 
sanders did not function properly, which 
amounted to an allegation of breach of 
the Boiler Inspection Act. It went on 
to say that if such an allegation could 
be proved it would support a recovery 
under the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act without a showing of other “negli- 
gence” on the part of the railroad. 
Accordingly the court remanded the case 
to the trial court, and Mr. Urie amended 
his complaint to charge specifically viola- 
tions of the Boiler Inspection Act. 

It was on that basis that the trial re- 
sulting in the $30,000 verdict was had. 
And it was the railroad’s appeal which 
brought the case before the Missouri 
Supreme Court for the second time. 
Then that court made its determina- 
tion that silicosis was not among the 
“injuries” which the Boiler Inspection 
Act was designe to prevent. After a 
lengthy discussion of the matter and con- 
sideration of court rulings which it con- 
sidered pertinent, the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled otherwise. It could 
not, it said, accept the view that the 
“protection of employee health” was not 
embraced by the safety plan which Con- 
gress had in mind when it enacted the 
Liability and Boiler Inspection acts. And 
it went on to find that the injury for 
which recovery may be had for violation 
of the Boiler Inspection Act is “no nar- 
rower” than the injury for which recovery 
is authorized under the liability act. 

“We hold,” the court concluded, “that 
petitioner’s injury is one compensable 
under the Boiler Inspection Act. We 
hold further, in the light of the trial 
instructions and such evidence as appears 
in the record before us, that the jury 
was justified in finding (1) that respon- 
dent breached the Boiler Inspection Act, 
and (2) that such breach was a proxi- 
mate cause of petitioner’s injury. 

“We conclude that petitioner stated a 
valid claim for negligent injury under 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act on 
his first appeal and that petitioner stated 
on both appeals and proved on his second 
a valid claim for injury flowing from 
violation of the Boiler Inspection Act. 
The record before us reveals no error in 
the jury’s verdict for petitioner, which 
was based on the second theory of the 
case; the damages awarded are consistent 
with either theory.” 

Justice Frankfurter filed a concurring- 
in-part opinion to which. Justices Reed, 
Jackson and Burton subscribed. While 
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they agreed that recovery may be had 
under the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act for silicosis “where the facts sus- 
tain such a claim,” they also agreed with 
the Missouri Supreme Court’s conclusion 
that “occupational diseases cannot be 
fitted into the category of ‘accidents’ for 
which the Boiler Inspection Act. devised 
a scheme of regulation and a basis of 
liability.” 

Justice Frankfurter said that further 
legislation is needed “which will effec- 
tively meet the social obligations which 
underlie the incidence of occupational 
disease.” The drive for such legislation 
will be retarded “if encouragement is 
given to the thought that there are now 
adequate remedies for occupational dis- 
eases,” he added. “The result of this 
decision is to secure for this petitioner 
the judgment which the jury awarded 
him. It does not secure a proper system 
for dealing with occupational diseases.” 


Bulwinkle Act Applications 


Oral argument on the rate procedures 
agreement filed by carrier members of 
the Western Traffic Association will be 
heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Washington, D. C., on June 
20. The commission has also announced 
that a hearing on the like agreement pro- 
posed by southern railroads will be held 
at the Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
on July 19 before Commissioner Rogers 
and Examiner Burton Fuller. 

The agreements were filed for com- 
mission approval under section 5a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which was 
added last year by the Bulwinkle-Reed 
Act. The commission recently issued an 
order granting the Railway Labor Exe- 
cutives’ Asseciation leave to intervene in 
the western-agreement proceeding, which 
is docketed as Section 5a Application 
No. 2. The application of the southern 
roads is docketed as Section 5a Appli- 
cation No. 6. 


J. M. Hall Retires from Bureau 
Of Locomotive Inspection 


John M. Hall, director of the Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission since Au- 
gust, 1935, retired from that position 
on May 31. He had completed more than 
37 years of government service, all 
of which was with the bureau. 

Mr. Hall was born May 20, 1879, in 
Kent county, Maryland, and attended 
public schools in Wilmington, Del. He 
also took a correspondence-school course 
in general mechanical engineering. His 
first employment was with a Wilming- 
ton newspaper for about four years, and 
then in a machine shop. In 1898, Mr. 
Hall enlisted in the Army and served as 
a private during the Spanish-American 
War. When he returned from that serv- 
ice, he entered the employ of the Penn- 
sylvania in its signal department; and 
later he became, in turn, locomotive fire- 
man and locomotive engineer on _ that 
road. 
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Mr. Hall joined the staff of the Bu- 
reau of Locomotive Inspection on Oc- 
tober 9, 1911, his first position with the 
bureau having been that of district in- 
spector with headquarters at Fort 
Worth, Tex. He continued in that ca- 
pacity, although serving in other dis- 
tricts, until July, 1918, when he became 
assistant chief inspector of the bureau 
by appointment of the late President 
Wilson. As noted above, he became head 
of the bureau in August, 1935, when the 
late President Roosevelt appointed him 





John M. Hall 


to the position of chief inspector. The 
title was subsequently changed to di- 
rector. 

Mr. Hall is a member of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Master Boiler Makers Asso- 
ciation, Locomotive Maintenance Of- 
ficers’ Association, and Railway Fuel & 
Traveling Engineers’ Association. He 
was guest of honor this week at a testi- 
monial dinner sponsored by his friends in 
the railroad and railroad supply indus- 
tries. The dinner was held June 2 at the 
Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Lets Unions, Security Owners, 
T.A.A. into Reparations Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Railway Labor Exe- 
cutives’ Association, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, the Railroad Secur- 
ity Owners’ Association, and the Trans- 
portation Association of America to in- 
tervene in the 17 pending proceedings 
which involve the federal government’s 
claims for reparations on railroad rates 
paid for its shipments of various com- 
modities during World War II. The in- 
terventions were opposed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the petitions of the fore- 
going organizations having indicated that 
they would support the railroad position 
in the proceedings.. The commission had 
previously authorized the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers to intervene. 

Another commission order in the pro- 
ceedings requires that copies of petitions 
for intervention and other documents or 
notices be served hereafter on the gov- 





ernment through Assistant Attorney Gen. 
eral H. A. Bergson. In that role, Mr. 
Bergson replaces David O. Mathews, for- 
mer special assistant to the attorney gen- 
eral, who has become general counsel of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


Bills in Congress 


Several bills of interest to the railroads 
have been introduced in Congress since 
the latest previous listing in the Rail- 
way Age of April 9, page 67. Among 
such legislative proposals are the fol- 
lowing: 


Ixtropucerp IN Hovse Or REPRESENTATIVES 


H.R.4123, to amend the Railroad Retirement Act 
so as to provide ful! annuities at half salary or 
wages, based on the five highest years of earnings, 
for individuals who shall have completed 30 years 
of service (Kennedy of Massachusetts). 

H.R.4204 and H.R.4321 to amend the act to 
encourage travel in the United States (Hand of 
New Jersey and Beckworth of Texas). 

H.R.4266, to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act to make employees eligible for annuities after 
40 years of service, regardless of age, and to 
make widows eligible for annuities, regardless of 
age (Clemente of New York). 

H.R.4271, to authorize the Postmaster General to 
enter into special agreements for certain switching 
service by railway common carriers (Murray of 
Tennessee) . 

H.R.4282, to amend the Railroad Retirement Act 
to permit retirement with full annuity at age 60 
after 30 years’ service (Priest of Tennessee). 

H.R.4334, to amend the Railroad Retirement Act 
to permit the payment cf survivor annuities to 
individuals for months in which they render 
service for wages of less than $75 (Ford of 
Michigan). 

H.R.4391, H.R.4398, H.R.4445 and H.R.4826, to 
authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces to com- 
memorate a century of railroad operations out of 
Chicago, and to commemorate the Chicago Rail- 
road Fair of 1948-49 (Ford of Michigan, O’Brien 
of Illinois, Shafer of Michigan, and O’Hara of 
Illinois) . 

H.R.,4443, to amend section 20b of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act (Crosser of Ohio). 

H.R.4589, to amend the Railroad Retirement Act 
so as to reduce from six to four the quarters of 
coverage required for an employee to be insured 
for survivor benefits (Jonas of Illinois). 

H.R.4590, tc amend the Railroad Retirement Act 
(Jonas of Illinois) 

InTRopuUcED IN SENATE 
$.1852, to provide for refund of taxes deducted 
. from the wages of Mexican railroad workers 
employed in the United States under the agree- 
ment of April 29, 1943, between the United States 
of America and the United Mexican States 
(Thomas of Utah.) 

S.1868, to amend the Railroad Retirement Act 
so as to provide full annuities at half salary or 
wages based on the five highest years of earnings 
for individuals who shall have completed 30 years 
of service (Thomas of Utah). 

$.1917, to authorize the conversion of the Panama 
Canal to a_ sea-level waterway (Johnson of 
Colorado). 


Suspends Proposed Increases 
In N. Y. Commutation Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended tariffs whereby the Penn- 
sylvania and Erie proposed to increase 
their commutation fares in the New York 
City area. The P.R.R. tariff, which pro- 
posed increases ranging from 6 to 30 
per cent, was suspended from May 15 to 
and including December 14. The Erie 
tariff, which proposed increases of ap- 
proximately 18 per cent, was suspended 
from June 1 to and including December 
31. 

Times and places for hearings on the 
proposals will be announced later by 
the commission, which has docketed the 
P.R.R. proceeding as I. & S. No. 5655 
and the Erie case as I. & S. No. 5660. 

Subsequently the commission suspend- 
ed, from June 8 to January 7, 1950, the 
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operation of Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western tariffs which also proposed to 
increase commutation fares in the New 
York area. This proceding was docketed 
as L.&S. No. 5663. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Carloading figures for the week ended 
May 28 were not available when this 
issue went to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended May 21 totaled 773,911 cars, 
and the summary for that week, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A.A.R., 
follows: 


Revenue FREIGHT Car Loapincs 
For the week ended Saiurday, May 21 


District 1949 1948 1947 
IN idcniesitnniccenns 135,487 156,291 162,735 
Allegheny net 164,878 187,832 193,495 





Pocahontas ... 63,601 76,108 72,355 
Southern 116,482 140,621 135,846 
Northwestern — ....... 122,804 126,723 136,994 
Central Western .... 113,276 125,454 126,627 
Southwestern ....... 57,383 66,148 62,643 





Total Western 
DEBtHIDES. . cisscciiceiere 293,463 318,325 326,174 








773,911 879,177 890,605 


Total All Roads .... 








Commodities: 
Grain and grain 












PIEGAUCEB: srcecccrcoases 48,404 39,433 44,656 
Livestock ... 8,841 12,543 12,194... 
God . ccc i 157,452 202,990 188,721 
GONG sesccctonesstavecoessecss 13,811 14,301 14,289 
Forest products .... 40,100 46,069 45,851 
NDED.. scatitvesiiscsreccecsieiioes 76,787 76,110 79,349 
Merchandise _l.c.]... 92,946 107,598 119,626 
Miscellaneous _ ........ 335,570 380,133 385,919 
May 21 773,911 879,177 890,605 
May 14 771,736 846,945 888,208 
May 7 768,337 880,287 884,242 
April 30 785,444 891,115 882,574 
April 23 769,336 851,926 893,712 
Cumulative total 

20 weeks ......... 14,347,702 15,642,607 16,608,488 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended May 21 totaled 73,521 cars, as 
compared with 74,104 cars for the prev- 
ious week, and 76,683 cars for the cor- 
responding week last year, according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 






es a rr 73,521 31,204 

May 22, 1948 76,683 33,089 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 

May 21, 1949 1,450,886 635,305 

May Ze, TUB cisccssianscesvass 1,480,891 719,394 


Railway Users Not Getting Fair 
Benefits from Progress—Crump 


N. R. Crump, vice-president of the 
Canadian Pacific, speaking at St. John, 
N. B., on May 27, said his company 
would welcome any solution which will 
settle persistent allegations of territorial 
inequalities and discriminations in the 
Canadian freight rate structure, and at 
the same time provide for an economic- 
ally sound «position for the railways. 

Guest speaker at a luncheon sponsored 
by the common council and board of 
trade, Mr. Crump said his company, in 
common with all Canadian enterprises, 
is faced with ever rising costs of opera- 
tions due to advances in labor and mate- 
rial costs. “The over-all objective of 
passing on to the user of railway facili- 
ties his proper share of the benefits of 
progress has been greatly impeded by 
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the erroneous belief of some that all 
cash gains belong to the employees to 
the exclusion of owners and users alike. 
It is, of course, desirable and just that 
a fair share of the benefits of progress 
should accrue to the workers in both 
shorter hours and better pay, but it is 
evident that in later years by far the 
greater part of our productive economies 
have been paid out in the form of higher 
wages rather than in lower rates and 
increased dividends,” he. said. Mr. Crump 
added that constant increases in wages 
and salaries not balanced by comparable 
increase in output per man-hour could 
only result in higher costs to the public. 

“In our case the over-all advance in 
material prices since 1939 amounts to 65 
per cent, while labor costs have advanced 
approximately 70 per cent,” he said, add- 
ing that in 1948 the C.P.R. achieved the 
highest gross earnings in its history, 
while its net railway earnings were lower 
than any year since 1905, with a return 
on net investment of only 1.8 per cent. 
“You will agree that this condition can- 
not make for a sound industry,” he 
warned. 


North Shore Cuts Off 54 Trains 


The Chicago, North Shore & Milwau- 
kee, which claims to be losing $700,000 
annually on its passenger traffic, was au- 
thorized by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission last week to drop 54 trains serv- 
ing suburbs north of Chicago, effective 
June 5. Still pending before the commis- 
sion is a petition filed by the railroad on 
December 16, 1948, in which it seeks per- 
mission to abandon operations on_ its 
Shore Line branch (See Railway Age 
of December 25, 1948, page 56). The 
North Shore reports that the new sche- 
dules will effect a yearly saving of $40,- 
000. 


A.A.R. Board Orders Vote 
On Refrigerator Car Rentals 


Directors of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, at their regular monthly 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on May 
27, directed that a proposal to increase 
mileage rates on refrigerator cars be 
submitted by letter ballot to A.A.R. mem- 
ber roads. The proposal is to raise the 
rates as follows: On general-purpose re- 
frigerator cars, from 2.5 cents to 3 cents 
per mile; on “RB” type reefers, from 
22 cents to 2.5 cents; and on the 
“LRC” type, from 2 to 3 cents. 


Emergency Board Report 


The emergency board which investi- 
gated a dispute between the Aliquippa 
& Southern and those of its employees 
who are represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen recently made its 
report to President Truman. The dispute 
involved working-agreement changes pro- 
posed by both sides, and the board made 
recommendations which suggested modi- 
fications of some of the rules in issue 
while holding that others should be re- 
tained in their present form. 


Meanwhile, the report characterized 
the dispute as one which “could, and 
should, have been settled between the 
parties without making necessary the in- 
tervention of a Presidential emergency 
board.” Members of the board were 
Chairman Andrew Jackson, Leif Erick- 
son, and Elmer T. Bell. 





The Selected Income and Balance-Sheet 
Items table appears on page 66. 





SUPPLY TRADE 


E. A. Cond:t, president of The Rail Joint 
Company, New York, whose _ elec- 
tion as vice-president of Poor & 
Co., Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 30, was born 
at Hoboken, N. J., on September 17, 1880, 
and was graduated from Stevens Institute 
of Technology in 1902. He began his busi- 
ness career with the Rail Joint Company 
as a draftsman and later served as in- 
spector of raw material and finished prod- 
ucts and as chief inspector at the Troy 
mill. During the St. Louis Exposition, he 
installed and took charge of the company’s 
exhibit, and in 1905 became inspector at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The following year he 
opened a sales office at Pittsburgh, where 
he remained until his promotion to sales 
manager at New York in 1918. He be- 
came vice-president in 1926 and was 
elected president in 1943. Mr. Condit has 
also served as a director since 1929 and 
as vice-president of the Rail Joint Com- 
pany of Canada since 1926. 





The Air Reduction Company has es- 
tablished a new warehouse point in 
Tulsa, Okla., at the Fidelity Transfer & 
Storage Co., 1540 East Fifth street. 


T. A. Huston, formerly manager at the 
Portland, Me., branch of the Graybar 
Electric Company, has been appointed 
Boston, Mass., district appliance sales 
manager and H., J. Scully has been ap- 
pointed manager at Portland. Mr. Hus- 
ton also will supervise appliance sales 
activities at the Providence, R. I., Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Springfield, Portland 
and Manchester, N. H., branches. 


Fred C. Grafton, sales manager of the 
Chapman Chemical Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., has assumed the advertising du- 
ties formerly handled by E. A. Behr. Mr. 
Behr will devote his full time to the com- 
pany’s extensive research and experi- 
mental work in its field of wood preser- 
vatives and agricultural chemicals. 


The Caterpillar Tractor Company, Pe- 
oria, Ill., has announced a realinement 
and expansion of its general sales de- 
partment, and expansion of its adver- 
tising department, involving the follow- 
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ing changes: H. H. Howard, general sales 
manager, as director of sales; J. J. Val- 
entine, assistant general sales manager, 
and J. H. Mohler, manager, sales train- 
ing division, as assistant sales directors; 
K. F. Ames, assistant manager, Central 
sales division, as successor to Mr. Moh- 
ler; C. K. McClelland, district representa- 
tive, Central division, as assistant East- 
ern division sales manager, succeeding 
W. N. Foster, appointed manager of the 
new sales engineering division; L. J. 
Deyo, assistant to assistant general sales 
manager, as head of the market research 
group; J. M. Abbey, district representa- 
tive, Central division, as successor to Mr. 
Ames; George E. Wennerlyn, as assistant 
to advertising manager, and Burt Powell, 
manager of publicity and sales publica- 
tions divisions, as assistant advertising 
manager. 


Tolbott G. Shipley, acting district man- 
ager of the American Car & Foundry Co.’s 
St. Louis (Mo.) car plant, has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the plant. 


The Automatic Transportation Company, 
Chicago, has established a factory branch 
sales office at 347 Madison avenue, New 
York, and a service station and parts de- 
pot at 1749 York avenue in that city. 
Philip F. Whiting will direct both New 
York operations as eastern district man- 
ager. 


H. M. Dudley, vice-president of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been elected also vice- 
president of Pullman, Incorporated, ~in 
charge of finance and accounting, suc- 
ceeding Louis S. Taylor, who has retired 
as executive vice-president. 


The Chicago Packing Corporation, Chi- 
cago, moved, on June 1, to new quarters 
at 332 South Michigan avenue in that 
city. 


OVERSEAS 





Israeli Engineer to Train Here; 
Equipment May Also Be Bought 


With a view to eventual rehabilita- 
tion of the country’s railroads, the gov- 
ernment of Israel is considering the 
possibility of sending a civil engineer 
to this country for approximately a year’s 
practical work in railway construction, 
and of buying some American railway 
equipment. 

According to the American Economic 
Committee for Palestine, 250 West 57th 
street, New York 19, the Israeli govern- 
ment is planning construction of a new 
railway running along the Mediterranean 
coast and thence south through the 
Negev desert area. At present, the Eco- 
nomic Committee states, there are no 
engineers in Israel with the necessary 
knowledge of railway construction. Con- 
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sequently, it has been decided to send a 
selected man to the United States for 
training in all phases of construction, 
especially in sandy or desert terrain, 
from the actual laying of track to com- 
plete administration of an entire project. 
His salary and expenses while here will 
be paid by the Israeli government. 

Israel’s railroad rehabilitation program 
is also expected to involve eventual pur- 
chase of a considerable quantity of rail- 
road equipment and supplies of many 
different types. The country’s present 
railroads are described as “a pre-World 
War I model and badly worn down.” 
Although built originally with European 
rather than American equipment, it is 
understood that the Israeli government 
wants to develop as many of its projects 
as possible in accordance with the latest 
American designs. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board will hold its eighty-third regular 
meeting on June 14 and 15, at Hotel Las- 
sen in Wichita, Kan. 





The 79th regular meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Transportation Advisory Board will 
be held on June 15 and 16 at the Elks 
Club, 607 South Park View street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


The annual stag outing of the Metro- 
politan Maintenance of Way Club will 
be held on June 16, at the Out O’Bounds 
Aero & Golf Club, Suffern, N. Y. Sports, 
including golf, quoits, horseshoes and 
football, will start at 10 a.m. and a lunch- 
eon will be served at 1:30 p.m. 


The Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., New 
York division, in cooperation with the 
New York Society of Model Engineers, the 
Railway -& Locomotive Historical Society 
and the Railroadians of America, are spon- 
soring a rail fan trip on June 19, from 
New York into Connecticut and return, 
on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. Tickets at $4.90 may be obtained 
by writing to Edward A. Hansen, Box 63, 
Packanack Lake, N. J. 





A list of Meetings and Conventions 
appears on pages 65 through 67. 





CAR SERVICE 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 775-A, effec- 
tive at 11:59 p.m. on May 31, vacated 
Service Order No. 775 which had already 
been scheduled to expire at that time. 
The vacated order had maintained the 
system of, super-demurrage charges on 
freight cars, other than refrigerator cars 
used for the transportation of perishable 
commodities. 





Domestic Equipment 
Orders Reported in May 


An order by the Southern for 200 
70-ton steel covered hopper cars from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, to cost about $1,200,000, was 
the only domestic freight car order re- 
ported by Railway Age in May. Locomo- 
tive orders reported in May included the 
10 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric road units 
and four 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing units ordered by the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois from the Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation; and 
the five 1,500-hp. and two 1,000-hp. Die- 
sel-electric road-switching units ordered 
by the Central of Georgia from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. The estimated 
cost of the locomotives is $2,850,000. No 
passenger car orders were reported. 

During the first five months of 1949, 
Railway Age has reported domestic or- 
ders for 3,385 freight cars and 30 passen- 
ger cars, costing an estimated $17,040,- 
000; and 90 Diesel-electric locomotive 
units, 13 steam and 4 electric locomotives, 
the total estimated cost of which is $19,- 
902,600. 





LOCOMOTIVES 


C. & O. Ordering 140 Diesel 
Locomotive Switching Units 


The Chesapeake & Ohio is ordering 140 
Diesel-electric locomotive switching units, 
80 of which will be for the Chesapeake 
district and 60 for the Pere Marquette 
district. 

The bulk of the units will be of 1,000 
hp., with some of 1,500 hp.; they will 
be built by the Electro-Motive Division 
of the General Motors Corporation and 
the American Locomotive Company. 

“We have been studying economies as 
a whole all over the railroad incident 
to the dropoff in tonnage and higher 
operating costs with the 40-hr. week 
coming,” Walter J. Tuohy, C. & O. presi- 
dent, said. “It appears to us that there 
are very substantial savings in the use 
of Diesels for switching purposes only. 
There is no research going on at present 
in the use of coal-burning locomotives 
as competition for Diesels for switching. 
There is very active research on coal- 
burning gas turbines in progress. We are 
hopeful that the coal-burning turbine will 
take care of the competition with Diesels 
for road locomotive work, but there is 
no work being done on a competitive 
unit for switching. It is incumbent upon 
us to economize and not to rely only 
on increases in freight rates.” 

Mr. Tuohy pointed out that the Diesels 


being ordered for the Chesapeake district 


will displace coal-burning switchers that 
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consume a total of 225,000 tons of coal 
a year. The Chesapeake & Ohio still buys 
4,000,000 tons of coal each year for its 
locomotives. 


The Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
has purchased three 5,530-hp. electric 
locomotives—originally intended for ship- 
ment to Russia—from the General Elec- 
tric Company. The locomotives are of 
standard gage, are 88 ft. 10 in. long, 
and weigh 545,600 lb. Designed for line 
current at 3,300 volts, the railroad will 
rewire the units for the 1,500-volt South 
Shore power and put them into main- 
line freight service in several months. 


The Great Northern has ordered 54 
Diesel-electric locomotive units at an es- 
timated cost of $7,300,000. The Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration will build 5 1,500-hp. and 3 
3,000-hp. passenger, 5 6,000-hp. freight, 
and 3 600-hp. and 8 1,000-hp. switching 
locomotives. The American Locomotive 
Company will build 10 1,000-hp. switch- 
ing and 2 1,500-hp. road-switching loco- 
motives. All are scheduled for delivery in 
1950. Authorization for their purchase 
was reported in Railway Age of May 21. 


SIGNALING 


The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered ma- 
terials from the General Railway Signal 
Company for the installation of an all- 
relay electric interlocking at Grafton, W. 
Va. The 28- by 86-in. control panel will 
he equipped with 34 track indication 
lights and 72 levers for the control of 32 
switch machines, a switch lock and 43 
signals. Type-B plug-in relays will be 
used. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to withdraw its ap- 
plication for authority to abandon a line 
from Collinsville, Conn., to New Hart- 
ford, 6.1 mi. 





Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized: 

Missouri Pacific—To abandon its 27.5- 
mi. Mound City branch from Monteith 
Junction, Mo., to Mound City. The com- 
mission’s report said that discontinuance 
of the line would inconvenience a few 
shippers in Pleasanton and Mound City, 
but that Pleasanton would continue to be 
served by the St. Louis-San Francisco. 
The report added that although Mound 
City would be deprived of rail-transpor- 
tation facilities, it has considerable com- 
mon-carrier trucking service. The aban- 
donment is subject to the condition re- 
quiring that the M.P. sell the branch or 
any portion thereof to any person offer- 
ing, within 40 days from May 20, to 
purchase it for continued operation and 
willing to pay not less than the net sal- 
vage value. 
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Southern Pacific—To abandon a 6,186,- 
ft. track and appurtenant spurs in Marys- 
ville, Cal., which have provided facilities 
for the interchange of traffic with the 
Western Pacific and the Sacramento 
Northern. The latter two roads and in- 
terested shippers were protestants to the 
application, but it was supported by the 
California Department of Public Works 
and the city of Marysville because the 
line was in the way of a proposed state 
highway. In approving the abandonment, 
the commission found that the public 
benefits from the highway would “far 
outweigh” the “minor damage or incon- 
venience” that might be incurred by 
shippers. At the same time it refused to 
require the S.P. to construct a substitute 
interchange track in Marysville, in view 
of the fact that the road had available 
other interchange points over which the 
interline traffic could be handled without 
“seriously” impairing the present service. 

Southern Pacific—To abandon opera- 
tion over a line owned by the Central Pa- 
cific from a point near Mina, Nev., to a 
point near Tonopah Junction, 7.9 miles. 
Authority to abandon the segment was 
also granted the C.P. The commission’s 
report said the line appeared to have out- 
lived its usefulness and that neither pres- 
ent nor prospective traffic is sufficient to 
warrant its retention. 


CONSTRUCTION 


I. C. Announces $6,300,000 
Bridge Span Renewal Program 


A $6,300,000 program for the renewal 
of the spans of the Ohio River bridge 
at Cairo, IIl., has been announced by 
the Illinois Central. The work, sched- 
uled to begin this month, will require 
about three years for completion. The 
new spans will be erected on the existing 
piers, three of which will be repaired. 
Three new piers will be constructed 
midway between the existing piers on 
the Kentucky shore to permit replacing 
three 400-ft. through spans, at present 
in use, with six 200-ft. deck spans. 

The bridge, one of the first all-steel 
railroad bridges erected, was opened for 
service in October, 1889. To meet the 
requirements of heavier power being 
operated over the bridge, it was 
strengthened in 1914. The approaches 
were rebuilt in 1934. 





Manitoba Rail Line Asked 


Mining communities in northern Mani- 
toba are reported to have asked the 
provincial and Canadian federal govern- 
ments to begin construction of a rail- 
way from Sherridon, Man., to Lynn Lake, 
125 mi. north, A 12-year supply of nickel, 
copper and other ores, estimated to be 
worth $90 million, is said to be already 
assured in the Lynn Lake area on the 
basis of preliminary exploration. 


Monengahela.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 





thorized this road to construct an ex- 
tension of its Paw Paw branch from 
Grant Town, W. Va., to a point near 
the headwaters of Sugar Run, approxi- 
mately 8.32 miles to serve a mining op- 
eration (see Railway Age of March 19, 
page 105). The commission’s report said 
the construction would permit the im- 
mediate development of 10,000 acres of 
coal land containing approximately 85,- 
000,000 recoverable tons of high grade 
bituminous coal. 


FINANCIAL 


Belt of Chicago.—Trackage Rights.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved this road’s ap- 
plication for approval of a supplemental 
agreement extending for 13 years from 
January 31 an agreement under which 
it operates under trackage rights over 
lines of the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal. The agreement has been in 
effect since 1929, and the new expiration 
date will be January 31, 1962. The sup- 
plemental agreement terms are the same 
as under the old agreement, except the 
price for handling loaded or empty cars 
on the joint line will be increased from 
66 to 74 cents during the first six years 
of operation, at the end of which time 
another adjustment in accordance with an 
agreed formula will be made. 





Chesapeake & Ohio—Bars Cash Set- 
tlement with P.M. Dissenters.—Report- 
ing on reconsideration of the proceeding 
involving the merger of the Pere Mar- 
quette into this road, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has modified the 
terms and conditions under which it ap- 
proved the merger so as to eliminate 
provisions for cash settlements with dis- 
senting P.M. preferred stockholders. The 
modification was made to conform with 
a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court which sent the case back to the 
commission for additional findings which 
would pass upon the claims of ‘the dis- 
senters (see Railway Age of May 15, 
1948, page 204). 

The latter, who carried the case to the 
Supreme Court, comprised a _ group 
headed by Albert E. Schwabacher, and 
their holdings were less than 2 per cent 
of the preferred issue involved. Accrued 
dividends on the stock amounted to 
$72.50 a share as of the commencement 
of the controversy. The P.M. charter 
provided for full payment of this stock 
at par, plus accrued unpaid dividends, 
“in the event of dissolution, liquidation, 
or winding up of the company, voluntary 
or involuntary . . . before any amounts 
are paid to holders of the . . . common 
stock.” The dissenters contended that the 
merger amounted to a “winding up” of 
the P.M. under the charter clause as con- 
strued by Michigan law; and they in- 
sisted that their shares be recognized in 
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the merger plan on the basis of at least 
$172.50 each. 

After approving that phase of the mer- 
ger plan which involved the exchange of 
this P.M. preferred by the assenting 
holders, the commission’s original report, 
by Division 4, went on to disclaim juris- 
diction to pass upon the further claims 
which the dissenting holders asserted on 
the basis of their interpretation of the 
Michigan law. This disclaimer, however. 
“does not mean that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Pere Marquette do not re- 
main free to settle controversies with dis- 
senting stockholders through negotiation 
and litigation in the courts,” the divi 
sion’s report added. And it proceeded to 
find that the maximum possible cost of 
settling such controversies would impos* 
no financial burden or excessive expendi- 
ture on the merged company. 

It was because this matter of further 
litigation was left “in suspense” that the 
Supreme Court sent the case back to the 
commission. The court’s decision did not 
require the commission to accord the dis- 
senters more favorable treatment than 
the assenting holders of the same stock; 
it held in effect that commission approv- 
al of a merger as “just and reasonable” 
and “consistent with the public interest” 
was inconsistent if there were left untied 
any loose ends in the nature of potential 
capital liabilities against the merged pro- 
perty. Noting the overriding character of 
federal law, the court held further that, 
in passing upon the claims of the dissen- 
ters, the commission must look for stand- 
ards “only in the Interstate Commerce 
Act,” and not to what the legal rights of 
the dissenters were under the P.M. char- 
ter and Michigan law. 

It was in that light that the commis- 
sion reconsidered the claims. It found 
that, if they had any value, it would be 
only one that would reflect the probabil- 
ity of an actual liquidation of the P.M. 
On that score, the commission found the 
record in the proceeding showing that 
the P.M.’s existence “could not have 
been terminated short of an abandonment 
of all the railroads of the country.” 
Market opinion as reflected in market 
quotations was also found to have “dis- 
counted heavily” the possibility of liqui- 
dation. 

“Under these circumstances,” the com- 
mission continued, “little weight can be 
given to the liquidation preference as 
such. In our opinion, these rights were 
given adequate consideration by the di- 
vision in reaching the conclusions stated 
in the report of April 1, 1947 (see Rail- 
way Age of April 5, 1947, page 704), 
and are fully reflected in the merger 
terms.” As reported above, the commis- 
sion then proceeded to modify the divi- 
sion’s report to eliminate any authority 
for a cash settlement with the dissenters. 


The litigation did not delay consumma- - 


tion of the merger which has been in ef- 
fect since June 6, 1947. 


Des Moines & Central lowa.—Reorgani- 
zation. — Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has fixed maxi- 
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mum limits of final allowances for serv- 
ices and expenses incurred in this road’s 
reorganization proceeding by parties in 
interest and their counsel during the 
period generally from November 13, 
1946, to termination of the proceeding 
early this year. The division allowed $31,- 
828 on claims of $43,228. The entire 
cut of $11,400 was applied to the claim 
of M. H. Snerson, a member of the bond- 
holders group, who was allowed $2,270 
on a claim of $13,670. The $2,270 was 
for the group’s expenses, allowable un- 
der section 77, which, the commission 
said, “makes no provision for payment 
out of the debtor’s estate of compensa- 
tion for services of members of a bond- 
holders group.” Meanwhile, the largest 
award—$13,327, the amount claimed— 
went to Claude I. Depew, W. E. Stanley 
and Alex M. Miller, who were counsel 
for the bondholders group. 


Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley.—With- 
draws Debt-Adjustment Plan.—This road 
has advised the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of its desire to withdraw its 
application for approval of a plan to 
modify its securities under provisions of 
the so-called Mahaffie Act, which is now 
section 20b of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Shortly before receiving the appli- 
can’t withdrawal petition, the commis- 
sion had received from Examiner Homer 
H. Kirby a proposed report recommend- 
ing that the application be denied on 
the basis of findings that the proposed 
alterations would not be in the public 
interest. Also, there has been filed with 
the commission a copy of a petition for 
reorganization of the road under section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act, which has 
been filed in the United States District 
Court for the Middle District of Penn- 
sylvania by a protective committee for 
holders of the 5 per cent first mortgage 
bonds. Those bonds, due August 1, 1951, 
and outstanding in the amount of $1,- 
950,000, and a $999,500 issue of 6 per 
cent debentures which became due Feb- 
ruary 1, 1948, were the securities invol- 
ved in the proposed modification plan on 
which Examiner Kirby made his ad- 
verse report. In its petition for permis- 
sion to withdraw the application, the 
road said the examiner’s report was “in 
error,” but added that it would be “use- 
less to pursue the application further be- 
cause of the obvious wishes of the first 
mortgage bondholders to recapitalize ap- 
plicant under the provisions of section 


rs 


New Jersey & New York.—Compensa- 
tion of Trustee and Counsel.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved compensation at an- 
nual rates of $6,000 and $8,500, respec- 
tively, for Peter Duryee, as trustee for 
this road, and for Walter T. Margetts, 
Jr., as counsel for the trustee, for serv- 
ices to be rendered during the 12 months 
period subsequent to June 30. The ap- 
proval order stipulated that Mr. Margetts 
may accept such additional compensation 
as may be allowed by the court and ap- 
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proved by the commission for his sery- 
ices to the trustee in connection with 
pending litigation against the Erie. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.— 
Stock Split—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this road to issue 433,392 shares of stock, 
par value $25 per share, which will he 
exchanged for 108,348 shares of outstand- 
ing stock, par value $100 per share. 


Rio Grande Southern.—Receiver’s Cer- 
tificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized a 
further extension from May 1, 1949, to 
May 1, 1951, of the maturity date of 
$59,000 of this road’s receiver’s certifi- 
cates, which are held by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The commis- 
sion’s report noted that the receiver had 
agreed to pay the R.F.C. at a rate of 
not less than $1,000 each month during 
the extension period. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie —Dividend.— 
This road has declared an extra dividend 
of 6834 cents a share on the common 
stock, payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 15. : 


New Securities 


Division 4 of the Interstate Cemmerce 
Commission has authorized: 

Brownsville & Matamoros Bridge.—To 
issue $100,000 of unsecured non-interest 
bearing promissory which will mature in 
5 years after date of issue and which 
will be delivered in exchange for a like 
amount of outstanding notes due May 
31, 1949. The notes are part of a $200,- 
000 issue held by the applicant’s proprie- 
tors, the National of Mexico and the St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. 

Cambria & Indiana.—To assume liabil- 
ity for $650,000 of equipment trust certi- 
ficates to finance in part 200 50-ton steel 
hopper cars (see Railway Age of April 
30, page 66). The certificates will be 
dated June 1, and will mature in 10 an- 
nual installments of $65,000 each, be- 
ginning June 1, 1950. The commission’s 
report approved a selling price of 99.319 
with a 2 per cent interest rate—the bid 
of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and three 
associates, which will make the average 
annual interest cost approximately 2.15 
per cent. The certificates were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 1.35 
to 2.35 per cent, according to maturity. 

Chicago Great Western.—To assume li- 
ability for $7,020,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part 21 Diesel- 
electric locomotives delivered between 
October, 1947, and March, 1949, and 
now used under conditional-sale agree- 
ments, and 2] new Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives and 75 covered hopper cars (see 
Railway Age of April 30, page 66). The 
certificates will be dated May 1, and will 
mature in 27 semi-annual installments of 
$260,000 each, beginning November 1. 
The commission’s report approved a sell- 
ing price of 99.613 with a 2% per cent 
interest rate—the bid of Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler and three associates, which 
will make the average annual interest 
cost approximately 2.82 per cent. The 
certificates were reoffered to the public 
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It is sometimes well to back off 
and take a look at the overall picture. 


We're thinking of the steam locomotive. These locomotives 
are producing three billion ton-miles—and will do it again tomorrow 
and the next day. They—these steam locomotives—are doing 80 per 
cent of the work on the railroads—more work than 
they ever did in any year before 1941. 


Many of these locomotives are old, too old, and have distorted 
the statistics on performance. Many, however, are modern. And 
on modern steam power—locomotives that pack 5000 to 9000 
horsepower and can stay on the road for 16 and 18 hours, and then 
turn around in an hour or two—the statistics look pretty good. 


We build such modern power—and are convinced that it has its place. 


DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 


LIMA ae Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
i Works Co. Middletown, Ohio —The United Weld- 
HAMILTON ing Co. 


CORPORATION i PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and shov- 

Zi els; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel and 
steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping presses; 
Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making machinery; Spe- 
cial heavy machinery; Heavy iron castings; Weldments. 
















ANNUAL REPORTS 


Railroad 
Alabama Great Southern 


Fixed Net 
Charges Income 
$363,998 $3,401,929 

372,410 2,332,281 


Operating 
Expenses 
$13,312,685 
12,815,937 


Operating 
Revenues 
$18,334,532 

16,715,178 


Current Long Term 
Liabilities* Debt* 
$4,842,715 $11,767,545 

4,019,630 12,495,714 


Current 
Assets* 
$13,149,634 
11,040,451 





136,336,690 
128,429,922 


Atlantic Coast Line 118,287,514 = be 
112,461,791 4,050,995 6,003,953 


22,464,407 


45,436,055 95,890,654 





186,824 
184,147 


1.618.359 
1,649,908 


11,837,830 
10,193,921 


7,757,825 


Belt of Chicago 
6,905,932 


5,767,424 None 


4,412,952 
1,991,886 None 


3,591,901 





7,188,051 
6,980,577 


430,616 


26,415,941 
466,245 


22,891,463 


16,307,859 


Bessemer & Lake Erie#{ 
13,150,818 


14,478,000 
16,043,000 


8,791,415 


17,481,845 
8,272,068 


15,734,762 





1,021,030d 


2,921,053 
5,064,438d 


37,805,609 
5,154,358 


32,378,264 


32,878,687 


Central of Georgia 
29,865,257 


29,733,283 
60,066,865 


5,665,062 


10,450,272 
6,783,646 


21,372,535 





8,488,575d 


42,736,241 
3,148,514d 


Central of New Jersey 
- 37,565,888 


38,223,163 2,476,219 
34,165,978 2,455,286 


50,297 ,986 
48,923,585 


8,604,887 


16,302,717 
9,428,601 


16,550,244 





354,965d 
676,860d 


2,449,664 
2,404,325 


34,238,852 
31,379,285 


28,298,814 


Chicago, St. Paul, 
25,891,136 


Minneapolis & Omaha 


54,797,742 
53,495,903 


6,256,044 


9,103,864 
6,242,031 


9,995,266 





6,561,482 


26,229,267 
4,386,674 


23,413,171 


1,917,650 


40,272,864 
1,882,667 


Cincinnati, New Orleans 
34,854,624 


& Texas Pacific 


4,228,000 


11,481,444 
5,048,000 


26,555,731 
9,739,956 


22,216,632 





776,683 


11,023,448 
383,207 


10,174,191 


610,843 
613,042 


13,752,370 
12,767,159 


Colorado & Southern 


41,236,598 
41,717,205 


4,001,711 
3,734,215 


7,910,668 
6,791,259 





333,154d 
335,476d 


900,942 
900,070 


5,123,097 
4,443,737 


6,327,049 


Duluth, South Shore 
5,517,693 


& Atlantic 


23,630,119 
23,302,192 


765,030 
746,041 


4,956,619 
4,684,728 





2,404,135d 


23,897,809 
2,674,216d 


23,683,283 


2,676,575 


28,653,199 
2,683,798 


27,054,333 


Florida East Coast 


58,106,471 
58,577,714 


585,192 
1,154,279 


25,644,097 
25,619,731 





210,732 
45,070 


320,769 


7,211,017 
320,509 


6,201,458 


5,325,305 


Georgia Southern & 
4,807,573 


Florida 





5,881,229 
5,772,974 


1,463,536 
1,435,547 


2,939,404 
2,536,410 





176,938 


2,845,990 
1,206,609d 


33,757,359 
2,781,271 


27,672,878 


Intérmational-Great 
25,342,858 


Northern 





55,002,270 


7,192,498 
52,428,779 


14,933,328 
6,682,682 


14,672,795 





30,147,754 





*On December 31 

H#lIncluding leased lines 
Reorganized effective July 1, 1948 
dDeficit 





Pennsylvania) , and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
will guarantee these bonds, which will 
be secured by the W.T.’s first mortgage 
dated February 1, 1945. The bonds will 


at prices yielding from 1.5 to 2.95 per 
cent, according to maturity. 

Erie—To assume liability for $3,450,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates to 


finance in part the acquisition of 36 
Diesel-electric locomotives (see Railway 
Age of May 7, page 66). The certificates 
will be dated May 15 and will mature 
in 10 annual installments of $345,000 
each, beginning May 15, 1950. The com- 
mission’s report approved a selling price 
of 99.0599 with a 2 per cent interest 
rate—the bid of the First Boston Cor- 
poration and 2 associates, which will 
make the average annual interest cost 
approximately 2.2 per cent. The certifi- 
cates were reoffered to the public at 
prices yielding from 2.05 to 2.35 per cent 
according to maturity. 

Pennsylvania.—To assume liability for 
$10,425,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates to finance in part the acquisition 
of 33 Diesel-electric locomotives, 43 pas- 
senger-train cars, and 500 gondola cars 
(see Railway Age of May 14, page 70). 
The certificates will be dated May 1 
and will mature in 15 annual installments 
of $695,000 each, beginning May 1, 1950. 
The commission’s report approved a sell- 
ing price of 99.77566 with a 2% per 
cent interest rate—the bid of Harriman 
Ripley & Co. and Lehman Brothers and 
5 associates, which will make the ayv- 
erage annual interest cost approximately 
2.55 per cent. The certificates were re- 
offered to the public at prices yielding 
from 1.45 to 2.7 per cent according to 
maturity. 

Washington Terminal_—To issue and 
sell $1,600,000 of series B first mortgage 
bonds to reimburse its treasury in part 
for expenditures made for additions, bet- 
terments and improvements. This com- 
pany’s proprietors, the Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore & Washington (subsidiary of the 
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be dated May 1, 1949, and will mature 
May 1, 1974. The commission’s report 
approved a selling price of 98.051 with 
a 2% per cent interest rate—the bid of 
Adams & Peck, which will make the 
average annual cost approximately 2.61 
per cent. For sinking fund purposes, re- 
demption prices will range from 102% 
and accrued interest on May 1, 1951, to 
par and accrued interest on and after 
May 1, 1970. The bonds will also be 
redeemable at the option of the W.T. as 
a whule, or in part, in amounts not less 
than $100,000, on not less than 45 days’ 
notice, at prices ranging from 105 and 
accrued interest on May 1, 1950, to par 
and accrued interest from November I, 
1969, to maturity. 


Applications have been filed with the 
I.C.C. by: 

Helena & Northwestern—To issue 
1,000 shares of common stock, par value 
$100 per share; 1,000 shares of preferred 
stock, par value $100 per share; and a 
per cent promissory note for $200,000. 
Total of securities to be issued is $400,- 
000. Of this, $300,000 would be used to 
acquire a 54-mi. line of the Missouri & 
Arkansas extending from Helena, Ark. 
to Cotton Plant, together with 6 miles 
of sidings (see Railway*Age of October 
23, 1948, page 61) ; $75,500 for rehabili- 
tation purposes; $12,000 for equipment; 
and $12,500 for working capital. 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Albany.—$2.00, payable June 30 to 
holders of record May 31. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend.—25¢, 
payable June 15 to holders of record June 6. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


Dayton & Michigan.—8% preferred, $1.00, quar- 
terly, payable July 5 to holders of record June 15. 

Erie.—Common, 50¢, payable June 20 to holders 
of record May 31. 

Kansas City Southern.—common, $1.00, payable 
June 15 to holders of record May 31; 4% pre- 
ferred, $1.00, quarterly, payable July 15 to hold- 
ers of record June 30. 

Massawippi Valley.—$3.00, semiannual, payabie 
August 1 to holders of record July 30. 

New York & Harlem.—$2.00, semiannual, pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 10. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—common, 
$1.75, quarterly; 7% preferred, $1.75, quarterly; 
payable July 1 and July 5, respectively, to hold- 
ers of record June 10. 

Reading.—4% 2nd preferred, 50¢, quarterly, 
payable July 14 to holders of record June 23. 

Texas & Pacific.—common, $1.00; 5% non-cumu- 
lative preferred, $1.25, quarterly; both payable 
June 30 to holders of record June 16. 

Union Pacific.—$1.25, quarterly, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 6. 

Ware River.—$3.50, semiannual, payable July 16 
to holders of record June 16. 

Wheeling & Lake Frie.—75¢, quarterly, extra, 
6834¢; both payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 15 


Average Prices Stocks & Bonds 


May Last Last 

31 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 


37.58 38.59 54.62 


84.75 85.73 89.94 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 





FINANCIAL, LEGAL & 
ACCOUNTING 


Theodore K. Warner, Jr., assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the Pennsylvania, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has been promoted to gen- 
eral attorney. Born in Philadelphia in 
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1909, Mr. Warner is an honor graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania’s Law 
School and of its College department. He 
started with the railroad in 1934 as a 
law clerk and in his work through the 
legal department has specialized largely 
in taxation matters. 


Paul S. Young, real estate and tax 
agent of the Bessemer & Lake Erie at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed real 
estate and tax agent of the Union Rail- 
road. 


John Wagner, manager of industrial de- 
velopment of the Reading at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been appointed real es- 
tate agent, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding Willard W. James, who has 
retired after more than 46 years of serv- 
ice. Mr. Wagner was born at Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., on June 6, 1892, and received 
his B.S. in C.E. degree in 1913 and his 
C.E. degree in 1920 from the University 
of Pennsylvania. He was employed as a 
draftsman by the Phoenix Bridge Com- 
pany from September, 1913, to March, 
1916, and entered railroad service on 
the latter date as draftsman with the 
Pennsylvania, leaving this position three 
months later to serve with the First Ca- 
valry, Pennsylvania National Guard. In 
February, 1917, he returned to the Penn- 
sylvania as draftsman and three months 
later joined the United States Army Ex- 
peditionary Forces, serving as first lieu- 
tenant and captain. From September. 
1919, to January, 1921, he again served 


as draftsman for the P.R.R., becoming ° 


assistant supervisor of track of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading (now Reading) on 
March 15, 1921. Mr. Wagner served as 
acting supervisor of track of the Read- 
ing from February to August, 1926, then 
becoming supervisor of track. He was ap- 
pointed industrial agent in June, 1928: 
assistant general freight agent in July, 
1936; and manager of industrial develop- 
ment in December, 1945. 

Mr. James was born at Mansfield, 
Conn., on May 18, 1880, and received 
his B. Agric. degree in 1899 from Con- 
necticut Agricultural College (now the 
University of Connecticut). He was em- 
ployed by Sanderson & Porter, engineers, 
at New York, from 1900 to 1903, when 
he entered railroad service in the engi- 
neering department of the Central of 
New Jersey, serving successively until 
1915 as transitman and resident engineer 
on construction and general work. Mr. 
James was appointed assistant engineer, 
valuation work in 1915; valuation en- 
gineer at New York in 1921, and real es- 
tate and tax agent and valuation engineer 
in 1933, all with the Central of New 
Jersey. From 1938 to 1943 he was real 
estate and tax agent of the Reading and 
the C.N.J. at Philadelphia, and since 
1943 has been real estate agent of the 
Reading. 


E. Ellsworth Pancost, assistant to the 
treasurer of the New York Central, has 


been appointed assistant treasurer in . 


charge of the stock and bond divisions, 
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with headquarters as before at New 
‘York, succeeding Edward Coles, who has 
retired after 50 years of service with the 


N.Y.C. 


J. W. Severs, vice-president and comp- 
troller of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific at Chicago, has been 
elected vice-president—finance and ac- 
counting, and R. S. Stephenson, assistant 
comptroller, has been elected comptrol- 
ler. W. Kruckstein, assistant comptroller 
at Chicago, has been appointed general 
auditor at. that point. The posts formerly 
held by Mr. Kruckstein and Mr. Stephen- 
son have been abolished. 


OPERATING 


Julius Johnson, auditor of the Midland 
Continental at Jamestown, N. D., has 
been promoted to acting general man- 
ager and treasurer, succeeding the late 
Carl W. Cockrell, whose death was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 5. 


L. E. Covin, superintendent of the Way- 
cross district of the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Waycross, Ga., has retired from active 
service, after more than 25 years with 
that road. Mr. Covin was born in Walker 
county, Ala., on January 1, 1891, and en- 
tered railroad service in 1905 as tele- 
graph operator and agent on the Bir- 
mingham division of the Southern. From 
1910 to 1923 Mr. Covin served as train 
dispatcher and chief dispatcher for the 
Southern in Mississippi (now the Colum- 
bus & Greenville) and the Birmingham 
division of the Southern. He was chief 
dispatcher and trainmaster of the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line from 1924 to 1942, at 
Lakeland, Fla., Sebring, Fla., and Way- 
cross, Ga., successively. From July 30, 
1942, to November 3, 1945, Mr. Covin 
served with the 703rd Railway Grand Di- 
vision, Military Railway Service, in 
North Africa, Italy, France, and Ger- 
many, as lieutenant colonel and colonel. 
On January 1, 1946, he returned to the 
Atlantic Coast Line as superintendent of 
the Waycross district. 


M. L. Chastain has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Birmingham district 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, with head- 
quarters at Manchester, Ga. 


T. W. Parsons, assistant to general 
manager of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Jacksonville, Fla., has retired after a 
railroading career of nearly half a cen- 
tury. 


A. C. Ellzey, Jr., has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at Jackson, Miss., succeed- 
ing R. O. Bodell, whose transfer to Mark- 
ham, IIl., was reported in Railway Age 
of April 9. 


W. H. Price, assistant superintendent of 
the Canadian Pacific at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., has been promoted to superinten- 
dent at Brandon, Man., succeeding W. E. 
Kingston, who has retired after 47 years 





of service. J. V. Forrest, special represen- 
tative at Winnipeg, Man., has been ad- 
vanced to replace Mr. Price. 


Fred Price Stocker, whose retirement as 
superintendent, Eastern district, of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, with head- 
quarters at Franklin, Mo., was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 7, was born 
on February 16, 1876, at Port Washing- 
ton, Ohio, and entered railroad service in 
August, 1892, as a telegrapher on the 
Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania. 
He was employed by the Illinois Cen- 
tral as dispatcher from 1901 to 1903, 
when he joined the Katy in the same ca- 
pecity, being promoted to chief train dis- 
patcher in 1905. Four years later he left 
that road to serve on the Southern at 
Louisville, Ky., and in 1910 returned to 
the Katy as chief train dispatcher. Mr. 
Stocker became trainmaster in 1912, and 
subsequently served as assistant superin- 
tendent before becoming superintendent. 


TRAFFIC 


Richard B. Baldwin, assistant to the pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Bangor & 
Aroostook at Bangor, Me., has been ap- 
pointed special assistant to the freight 
traffic manager. 


MECHANICAL 


O. T. Butcher, shop superintendent of 
the Pere Marquette district of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio at St. Thomas, Ont., has 
been appointed master mechanic of the 
Canadian division, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Ernest Woodruff, 
who has retired after 41 years of con- 
tinuous service with the company. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


H. M. Booth, division engineer of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquart- 
ers at Springfield, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed division engineer at that point, 
with jurisdiction over Rolla, Lebanon 
and Springfield sub-divisions, Eastern di- 
vision, including the St. Louis, Mo., and 
Springfield terminals. H. F. Busch, divi- 
sion engineer at Memphis, Tenn.. has 
been transferred to Springfield, with jur- 
isdiction over the Clinton, Willow Springs 
and Memphis sub-divisions, Eastern di- 
vision, including the Memphis terminal. 
G. L. Harris, division road master at 
Amory, Miss., has been promoted to di- 
vision engineer at Yale, Tenn., with jur- 
isdiction over the Southern division, in- 
cluding the Birmingham (Ala.) terminal. 


SPECIAL 


James F. Blair, assistant general audi- 
tor of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at Chicago, has been elected to the new- 
ly created administrative position of gen- 
eral manager of the Association of West- 
ern Railways, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
(Continued from page 58) 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 


meetings. 


Air Brake AssocraTion.—Lawrence Wilcox, Room 
827, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 19-22, 1949, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Auuien Ramway Svuppry Association.—C. F. 
Weil, American Brake Shoe Company, 6th floor, 
109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. Exhibit in 
conjunction with the meeting of the Coordinated 
Railroad Mechanical Associations, September 19- 
22, 1949, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Baccace TRaFFIC MAN- 
acers.—E. P. Soebbing, 1450 Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Acents.—C. A. Melin, 11115 Lake Ave., Cleveland 
2, O. Annual meeting, September 26, Asheville, 
N. C., followed by post-convention trip through 
Smoky Mountain district. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OF- 
ricers.—B. D. Branch, C.R.R. cf N. J., 143 
Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTEN- 
peNTs.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, 
June 14-16, 1949, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, II. 

AMERICAN RalILway BripGE AND BuILDING Asso- 
cIATION.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 90], 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, 
September 12-14, 1949, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Ill. 


American Rattway Car Institrute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

AMERICAN RatLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION.— 
W. A. Kleunder, Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 

AMERICAN RatLwAy ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division—W. S. 
Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 14-16, 1950, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN Rattway Macazine Epitors* Assocta- 
tion.—Hugh L. Fitts, Missouri Pacific Magazine, 
1400 M. P. Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual meet- 
ing, November 2-4, 1949, Gunter Hotel, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

AMERICAN SuHort Line RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
C. E. Huntley, Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

AMERICAN Society For TEsTING MarTertats.— R. J. 
Painter, Asst. Secretary, 1916 Race St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. Annual meeting, June 27-July 1, 1949, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Railroad Division—E. L. Woodward, Railway 
‘a Engineer, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 

AMERICAN Woop-PRESERVERS’ AsSOcIATION.-—H. L. 
Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

AssociaTtep TraFFic CLuss oF AMERICA, .NC.— 

R. A. Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
1203 C. of C. Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. 
_ AssociaTION oF AMERICAN RaltLroap Dininc Car 
Orricers.—W. F. Ziervogel, 605 S. Ranken Ave., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual meeting, October 4-6, 
1949, Miami, Fla. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS.- George M. 
a eae Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 


Operations and Maintenance Department.—J. H. 
Aydelott, Vice-President, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Operating-Transportation Division—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, III. 

_ Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St.. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
_Transportation Section—-H. A. Eaton, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, JIl. 
_Communications Section.—A. H. Grothmann, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting. 
September 27-29, 1949, Wentworth By-the-Sea 
Hotel, Portsmouth, N. H. ; 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section.—W. E. 
Todd, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, October 18-20, 1949, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, Ni. J. 

_ Freight Statien Section—W. E. Todd, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. €. Caviston, 
30 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
June 6, 1949, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

_ Protective Section.__J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St.. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
_ Safety Section._-]. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St.. 
New York 7, N. Y. j 

Engineering Division—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Construction and Maintenance Section._W. S. 
Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Il]. An- 
nual meeting, March 1416, 1970, Chicago. III. 
Electrical Section—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting. Sep- 
tember 22, 1949, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, III. 
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Nothing equals Rust-Oleum 
—the proved rust preventive 
—for the lasting protection 
of metal—especially in closed 
or inaccessible areas where 
condensation due to tempera- 
ture changes breeds rust. 


RUST-OLEUM 


@ Rust-Oleum cuts prepara- 


tion time. No sandblasting 
or chemical cleaners are 
necessary. 


@ Rust-Oleum outlasts ordi- 


nary materials two to ten 
times depending on condi- 
tions. 


@ Easy to use — Rust-Oleum 


assures lasting protection 
that resists rust-producing 
conditions. 


e Apply by brush, dip or 


spray .. . in less time. 
Also available in small con- 
tainer sizes for economical 
distribution and field use. 




















































Stops Rust! 


Day and night—twenty-four hours a day—rust 
attacks railroad properties. Stop its deadly ravages 
by providing Rust-Oleum protection. Rust-Oleum 
coats metal with.a tough, pliable moistureproof 
film that lasts years longer. It’s the proved answer 
to many rust problems. 


Rust-Oleum can be applied effectively and eco- 
nomically on all metal surfaces now in service— 
even where rust has already started. Merely wire- 
brush to remove scale and loose rust. Rust-Oleum 
merges the remaining rust into a rust-resisting, 
durable coating that defies time and the elements. 


Save time and labor. Avoid frequent and costly 
replacements. Protect your properties with Rust- 
Oleum. Specify Rust-Oleum on new equipment, 
for re-building jobs . . . and for maintenance. 


Get the facts now! Write for catalog containing 
complete information and recommended applica- 
tions. Tell us your specific rust problems and we 
will gladly send you definite suggestions for 
Rust-Oleum applications. 


RUST-OLEUM Corporation 








2415 Oakton Street Evanston, Illinois 
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FOR FULLY AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL OF ALL WATER 
TREATMENT PROCESSES 


EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS 


®@ Panel designed for 
fully automatic con- 
trol of Belco Softener, 
Alkalinity Remover 
and Deaerator in 
large process industry. 














@ Eleven alternate 
process cycles are 
precision controlled 
with this unit. 















Belco engineers are thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of completely automatic water 
treatments. By applying this -wide exper- 
ience to your processes you can avoid the 
losses that result from outdated control — 
you can reap the savings that result from 
modern simplified automatic Belco control. 
Experience counts... Belco has, for exam- 
ple, the advantage gained through design- 
ing and building the worlds largest fully 
automatic demineralization and silica re- 
moval plant. 


MODERNIZATION OF EXIST- 
ING PLANTS RESULTS IN 
LARGE OPERATING SAVINGS 


Ask a Belco engineer how modernization 
might effect substantial savings in your 
present operations. Ask about the appli- 
cation of the Belco automatic controls to 
other processes in your plants. 





BELCO INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION, INC. 
50 lowa Avenue Paterson 3, N. J. 
In midwest: Deady Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
In southwest: Watermasters, Inc., Houston, Tex. 
In Pacific: Deady Chemical Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting, September 
12-14, 1949, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. Browning, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, 
June 27-29, 1949, Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, 
September 20-21, 1949, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Purchases and Stores Division.—W. J. Farrell 
(Executive Vice-Chairman), Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting, June 27-29, 
1949, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

Freight Claim Division—C. C. Beauprie, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, 
June 14-16, 1949, Boston, Mass. 

Motor Transport Division.—Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Car Service Division.—Arthur H. Gass, Chair- 
man, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Finance Accounting, Taxation and Valuation De- 
partment.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting, Oc. 
tober 26-28, 1949, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Sa. 
vannah, Ga. 

Traffic Department.—Walter J. Kelly, Traffic Of. 
ficer, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. ¢, 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD ADVERTISING MANAckRs, 
—Samuel E. McKay, Baltimore & Qhio R. R,, 
Grand Central Station, Chicago 7, Ill. 

AssociaTION OF RatLway CLaim AGENTS.—F. [, 
Joh , Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R., Mobile 5, 
Ala. 

Brince aNp Burtpinc Suppty MEN’s Assoctation, 
—E. C. Gunther, Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., 122 §, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, II. 

Canapian Rattway Crus.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal 28, Que. Regular 
meetings second Monday of each month, except 
June, July and August, Mount Royal Hotel, Mont. 
real, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF St. Lovis.— 
J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., St, 








Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
Railways in the United States 


Compiled from 128 reports (Form 1BS) representing 132 steam railways. 


Income Items 


(SWITCHING AND! TERMINAL COMPANIES NOT INCLUDED) 


For month of February 
1949 1948 


3,366,305 
41,187,483 


United States 
For the two months of 
1949 1948 


Net railway operating income..... $29,754,215 $39,425,294 $62,998,695 $81,071,747 
CE eee 14,799,573 20,055,667 33,095,827 39,425,466 
UE AIMIIIID So 56a hice basse 44,553,788 59,480,961 96,094,522 120,497,213 


3,441,779 
56,039,182 


6,990,241 
89,104,281 


7,286,990 
113,210,223 







































SR eee 8,738,526 10,270,438 16,845,744 20,059,928 
6-02. Interest deductions!...... 24,575,865 24,234,726 49,130,313 48,578,474 
6-03. Other deductions........ 177,528 136,387 345,053 279,621 
6-04. Total fixed charges..... 33,491,919 34,641,551 66,321,110 68,918,023 
as Income after fixed charges... . 7,695,564 21,397,631 22,783,171 44,292,200 
8. Other meductions................ 3,060,476 3,151,397 6,214,115 6,390,611 
9. ee ee eee 4,635,088 18,246,234 16,569,056 37,901,589 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures 
and Equipment)............... 32,767,951 30,178,996 65,435,222 60,291,088 
11. Amortization of defense projects. . . 1,368,167 1,685,277 2,748,693 3,053,875 
12. Federal income taxes............. 18,653,423 22,323,963 37,406,418 46,065,627 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock....... 18,607,788 26,503,653 25,009,383 29,662,262 
13-02. On preferred stock. ..... 8,792,165 4,268,196 13,459,824 6,593,944 
Ratio of income to fixed charges - 
(Item 5 +6—04).............5. 1.23 1.62 1.34 1.64 
United States 


Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 


17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Hoad ....... 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment . . 


Balance at the end of February 
1949 1948 


19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total,Account 707).............. 
20. Other unadjusted debits. ................0-005 


PER a aise isis ink has aie muh es Sina bis0 aes ae4n seis 
22. Temporary cash investments.................. 
ot eee eee 
24. Loans and bills receivable.................... 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr........... 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable............. 
oe ee PC. 
29. Interest and dividends receivable.............. 
30. Accrued accounts receivable.................. 
| a 


32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31)....... 


Selected Liability Items 


40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months?........ 
41. Loans and bills payable*...................048- 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr............ 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable........... 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable............... 
45. Interest matured unpaid..................00.. 
46. Dividends matured unpaid................... 
47. Unmatured interest accrued.................. 
48. Unmatured dividends declared................ 
49. Accrued accounts payable...................-. 


50. Taxes accrued 


53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 
53-01. 


54. Other unadjusted credits...............2.000- 





1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51).... 


U. 8S. Government taxes............. 








$45,807.666 $39,978,898 

172,583,672 129,461,023 

TPAD tee 519,198,716 564,513,121 
heed india 130,781,960 166,073,195 
pai R ewbiiiccae ¢ 880,507,529 939,272,443 
ph anenses so 1,010,231,850  981,926.950 
edicvaiaciatieors 116,721,574 127,287,363 
eee ene 1,902,988 12,624,511 
av aetiesasSesos 48,236,003 _ 51,524,309 
embates Wes 133,167,535 139,298,679 
Gina susneteusens 316,794,040 335,082,393 
cRihy AeKeor eas 881,765,810 788,305,409 
Sutadnianteoewe 11,765,621 16,114,782 
denek ataaeiwe 148,211,643 173,298,971 
abn SSNs eae 40,595,108 40,929,027 
Lepcites snide 3,589,899,701  3,605,664,837 
Sekpontes ieee $204,736,532  $134,823,747 
hah viteds Rees 4,341,352 3,915,000 
ietavein ecaswne 83,348,882 108,899,889 
I ED 587,856,117 627,972,491 
pgs ewereeeestiss 194,161,599 208,715,465 
Wepre nlywst Saws 34,709,872 46,562,069 
PIRES vesh od 9,788,025 8,200,229 
SAMS PR DRT DS: 92,495,293 85,547,963 
as Chat 48,017,861 40,643,864 
ES OT 235,687,407 185,055,792 
ES ak ee eee 772,186,934 659,817,550 
Sad aunty Siengay 78,948,341 113,204,363 








Se Fee ee 2,141,541,683 2,088,534.675 
Sv See 642,766,187 539,968,542 
ES Ey ee ae: 129,420,747 119,849,008 
Nihierks awd ace es 278,576,396 335,483,339 


2 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes 
due within six months after close of month of report. 

3 Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. 

Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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Mo. Regular meetings, fourth Tuesday 

f each month, except June, July and August, 
2 St. Louis, Mo. 

Hotel DeSoto, 2 _F. H 

Can DEPARTMENT OFFICERS Association.—F, H. 
Gtremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
Annual meeting, — 19-22, 1949, Hotel 
S Chicago, ° 
Te feuminils AssociaTIon or Cuicaco.—J. A. 
Dinges, Union Tank Car Company, 228 N. — 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. Regular meetings, second Mon- 
day of each month except June, July and August, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 

CenTRAL RAILWAY Cius or Burrato.—R. E. 
Mann, Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, Buffalo 5, 
N. Y. Regular meetings, second Thursday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cxicaco LuncHEON CLUB OF MILITARY RalLway 
Service VETERANS.—Col. R. O. Jensen, Schiller 
Park, Ill. Luncheon second Wednesday of each 
month, Chicago Traffic Club, Palmer House, Chi- 
_——— Rarmroap MECHANICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

—cC. F. Weil, American Brake Shoe Company, 
6th floor, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Annual meeting, September 19-22, 1949, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 

EasTeRN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—H. J. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, East Pitts- 
burgh, . Pa. 

Eastern Car ForeMan’s Association.— W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, second Friday of January, February 
(Annual Dinner), March, April, May, October and 
November, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Locomotive MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
_C, M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker St., North Little 
Rock, Ark. Annual meeting, September 19-22, 
1949, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way Cius or Cuicaco.— E. C. 
Patterson, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
Regular meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
October through April, inclusive, except Decem- 
ber, when the third Monday, at Eitel’s Restaurant, 
Field Bldg. 

Master Bomer Makers’ AssociaTion.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 19-22, 1949, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, II. 

MerropotitaN MAINTENANCE OF Way CLvuB.— 
John Vreeland, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp., 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Meets 
in October, December, February and April. 

Miuirary Rattway Service VETERANS.—S. Thom- 
son, 1061 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, IIl. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES 
CommissIoners.—Ben Smart, 7413 New Post Office 
Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. Annual meeting, 
August, 1949, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY 
Boarps:—Frank Cross, General Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION. 
—Miss Lois E. Casavant, 930 F. St., N. W., 
Washington 4, D. C. Annual meeting, October 
3-5, 1949 (tentative), Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

NationaL InpusTRIAL TraFFIc LeacuE.—Edward 
F. Lacey, Suite 450, Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, 
D. C. Annual meeting, November 17-18, 1949, 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

NaTionaAL RAtLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.—R. 
B. Fisher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
NationaL Sarety Councit, RatLroapD SEcTION.— 
J..R. Thexton, Delaware Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Co., Hoboken, N. J. Annual meeting, Octo- 
ber 25-27, 1949, probably at the Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, Ill. 

New EncLanp Rattroap Cius.—William M. Mc- 
Combs, 35 Lewis Wharf, Boston 10, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel Ven- 
dome, - Boston, Mass. $ 

New York Ramroap Civus.—D. W. Pye, ‘30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
third Thursday of each month, except June, July, 
August and September and December, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

NortHwest CarMEN’s AssociaTion.—E. N. Myers, 
Minnesota Tranfer Ry., 1434 Iowa Ave., W.,. Se. 
Paul 4, Minn. Regular meetings, first Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, Mid- 
way Club, 193] University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

NortHwest’ Locomotive AssociaTiIon.—R. M. 
Wigfield, Northern Pacific Ry., Room 1134, G. O. 
Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. Regular meetings, third 
Monday of. each month, except June, July and 
August, Midway Club, 1931 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

_Paciric Rattway Cius.—S. E. Byler, 121 E. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each alternate month at Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., and Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

RatLway Bustness Assoctation.—P. H. Middle- 
‘on, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Rattway Cius or Pirrspurca.—J. D. Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meet- 
ings, fourth Thursday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Fort Pitt: Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RatLway Etectrric Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ As- 
SOCIATION.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley Com- 
pany, 445-447 N. La Salle St., Chicago 10, III. 
RatLway Fug, anp TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ As- 
SOCIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Annual 


meeting, September 19-22, 1949, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, IN, 


Louis 3, 








RatLway Supepty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
A. W. Brown, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssociaTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Battery 
Company, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Meets with Communications Section of A.A.R. 

Rattway Tie Association.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
,610 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual meeting, 
September 12-14, 1949, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 

enn. 

ROADMASTERS AND MAINTENANCE OF Way As- 
SOCIATION.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, 
September 12-14, 1949, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 

StcnaL APPLIANCE AssociaTION.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Meets with A.A.R. Signal Section. 

SOUTHEASTERN Diesen Raitway Cius.—John 
Sims, P.O. Box 155, Buena Vista Station, Miami 
37, Fla. Regular meetings, second Tuesday in Feb- 
ruary, April, June, August, October, and Decem- 
ber, 9:30 a.m., Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RatLway C.ivus.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E. Atlanta, Ga. 





Regular meetings, third Thursday in January, 
March, May, July, September and November, 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CaR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—E. E. Humble, High Point, Thomasville & 
Denton R.R., High Point, N. C. Next meeting, 
July 27-28, 1949, Hotel. MoAllister, Miami, Fla. 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—D. L. Chambers, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal ‘‘A’’, Toronto 2, Ont. Regular 
meetings, fourth Monday of each month, except 
June, July and August, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
nt. \ 

Track Suppty AssoctaTion.—Lewis Thomas, Q 
tg C Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 
ll. 

Unirep ASSOCIATION oF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 225 Bidwell Ave., Westerleigh, 
Staten Island 2, N. Y. Annual meeting, October 
8-9, 1949, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

WesTerN Ratwtway Crius.—E. E. Thulin, Suite 
339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except Jan- 
uary, June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 














































Black 


service: life. 


BLACKMER PUMPS' 
"“Self-adjusting for wear" 
feature cuts pumping cost. 


Blackmer Pumps are avail- 
able with swinging vanes 
(buckets) or sliding vanes. 
Both are self-adjusting for 
wear. When, after long use, 
the vanes wear down, they 
are easily replaced at low 
cost without disturbing pip- 
ing or drive. Read how 
Blackmer features can cut 
your pumping costs. 








BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY — GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





June 4, 1949 





Swinging Vanes 





















































Blackmer Pumps are now handling Diesel fuel 
on America’s foremost railroads. 
Blackmer builds a complete line of rotary power and hand pumps 
for every Diesel fuel or lube oil handling requirement from 5 
to 1500 g.p.m. The considered choice of Diesel men because of: 
1. Low power consumption. 2. Minimum maintenance. 3. Long 


Sliding Vanes 
Write for Bulletin 307 "FACTS ABOUT ROTARY PUMPS" 
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New Edition 


LOCOMOTIVE 
CYCLOPEDIA 












1,418 pages 

3,000 illus. 

or x tle aad x . Sd 
Fabrikoid binding 


The Thirteenth Edition of this standard authority 
on American built railroad motive power has been 
completely revised. To make space for new material 
only current practice has been included. Thousands 
of scale drawings and photographs illustrate the text. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid a copy of the LOCO- 
MOTIVE CYCLOPEDIA, 13th Edition, on Ten 
Days’ Free Examination. If satisfactory I will remit 
the list price of $8.00. Otherwise I will return the 
book postpaid. 


DE EY Re ear yt PEM a 
EE he re 5 5 a hips 0 vn Sieh Wibte et mcls ase 
ee GS Zone..... Ws 5 le 
Company ....... a. ee 


(This offer is limited to retail customers in the 


United States) 
R.A. 6-4-49 































ke “The NILES 


RINGLOX Vacuum-Tight DOPE DRUM 


@ That’s the way journal packing should be—free 
from dirt, dust, water, and other foreign matter 
—and that’s the way it always stays in the NILES 
Dope Drum. 


The patented Ringlox closure is vacuum-tight— 
easy to open—easy to close. A take-up bolt com- 
pensates for wear and shrinkage—insures a tight 
closure throughout the 
years of service in the 
storage and shipment 
of journal packing. 
Write for details. 


x * * 


Just push the handle to 
open—or pull it to close. 
No tools required with the 
NILES Ringlox Vacuum- 
Tight Drum. 


4 


NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
NILES, OHIO am 


N , ~([REPUBLIC]) | 
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